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On Computer Education: 
Some Critical Comments 


The medium is the message. This is merely to say that the personal 
and social consequences of any medium—that is, of any extension 
of ourselves—tresult from the new scale that is introduced into our 
affairs by each extension of ourselves, or by any new technology. 

—Marshall McLuhan 


American public schools function in the absence of a stable public 
consensus about the means and goals of education. This anomic condition 
leaves American education vulnerable to a succession of popular fads. In the 
name of democracy, the polity mandates that educators respond to popular 
demands for education to address specific areas (Kirst, 1984). 

For example, in the late 1950s when the news that the Soviets had 
launched Sputnik occasioned a questioning of American scientific adequa- 
cy, the American public demanded that public schools strengthen scientific 
education. It was a matter of pride as well as of defense strategy. 

Today, in an era in many ways reminiscent of the time of Sputnik, there is 
a public demand for computer education, which includes both computer- 
assisted instruction and the teaching of ‘‘computer skills.’ 

The pressure to incorporate computer education into the curriculum is felt 
at every level from elementary school through university. Today, most 
educators believe that every public school student will someday have his 
own computer. Representative Timothy E. Worth’s Computer Literacy Act 
of 1984 called for computers, community support, teacher training in the 
area of computers, software evaluation, and money almost in the form of a 
blank check: ‘*. . . such funds as may be necessary.”’ 
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In California, Senate Bill 813, a major education reform bill, provides for 
the establishment of Teacher Education and Computer Centers in at least 15 
regions of the State of California. The State Department of Education in 
California will develop mandated courses of study in computer education. 
According to Noble (1984): 


The number of microcomputers in schools continues to multiply. 
Computer companies and software publishers are now fully involved in 
the school market, and three major bills asking for massive federal 
support for the school computer effort are awaiting congressional 
action. 
In the two years between 1981 and 1983, the percentage of all public schools 
using microcomputers rose from 18.2 to 68.4 (Komoski, 1984). The current 
disposition of educational grant-givers toward any proposal involving com- 
puters is favorable. There are now a number of funds in education reserved 
exclusively for computer-oriented proposals. Not since instructional televi- 
sion has there been such enthusiasm for a technology in education. Educa- 
tors are rushing to meet popular expectations, it would seem, without 
adequately considering the nature or the consequences of the assumptions 
underlying the public demand. 

Concurrently, there is being built into educational bureaucracies a vast 
structure of material interest in the maintenance and expansion of com- 
puterization. In the short span of less than a generation, there has pro- 
liferated within the educational system a set of statuses, roles, and curricula 
which necessitate and revolve around computers. It is appropriate, there- 
fore, to explore the cultural background of assumptions, values, and atti- 
tudes which has made this sudden proliferation possible. 

This enthusiasm for the computer infusion in education is, of course, part 
of a larger process of computer infusion into societal institutions. Over the 
last twenty years, computers have been incorporated into virtually every 
sphere of life. This incorporation was made possible by two developments: 
first, by the creation of higher-level programming languages, making it 
possible for more people to program their own computers; and second, by 
the production of computers at affordable prices. 

A popular mythos surrounding computerization has evolved over the 
period of institutionalization of computers in American life. Today, the 
content of this broadly shared mythos is largely taken for granted. The 
mythos consists of a set of notions which function together as the tenets of a 
popular ideology. They make up the cultural support for the infusion of 
computer education into the public schools. 

Douglas Noble (1984) touched upon this mythos when he mentioned the 
popular assumptions that ‘‘computers will revolutionize education; that 
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computer education is necessary education; and that computer education is 
quality education.”’ 

At the center of the mythos is the notion of ‘‘computer literacy.’’ Comput- 
er literacy is assumed to be necessary for today’s students to be employable 
in the future. Computer literacy is therefore taken to be a worthwhile 
educational goal. Underlying this notion is the popular conception of ‘‘com- 
puterization’’ as a unitary and diffuse phenomenon. The emergence of the 
construct ‘computer literacy’’ to serve as a pseudo-concrete goal and as a 
focus of status anxieties in regard to computer usage among lay persons and 
educators has facilitated the growth of the computer education movement in 
public education. 

It is assumed not only that ‘‘computer literacy’’ will guarantee students 
future employment, but also that it will assure them of a good career. 
Students and parents alike share the view that computer education—in 
whatever it may consist—will lead to a successful career and therefore to a 
high quality of life. High school and college students, when questioned 
about their occupational goals, often reply that they hope to work ‘‘in 
computers’’ or in ‘‘computer-related fields’’ (Webb, 1984). Few students 
are sufficiently critical to question what such occupational designations 
might mean. Parents’ wishes for their children’s upward mobility are also 
expressed in similar terms: *‘I wish he would get into computers . . . do 
something with computers.’ Jobs ‘‘in computers’’ are assumed to be good 
jobs. 

Given the pervasiveness of the view that the goal of education is career 
preparation, these beliefs form the basis of the current public mandate for 
public education to perform computer education. It is assumed that industry 
(government, any sector of the economy) needs people who are “‘trained in 
computers,’’ and that it is the duty of the educational system to deliver these 
trained people to industry. A corollary is the assumption that ‘*computer 
skills’’ or ‘‘computer literacy’’ is necessary for students to compete suc- 
cessfully in their eventual roles as workers. By instituting training in com- 
puter skills, educators are therefore assumed to be engaged in the production 
of ‘‘skilled people’’ whose skills are somehow vitally necessary to the 
economy. But, as Noble (1984) said: 


Sober reflection suggests that, in fact, very few people will need to 
know anything about computers at work, home, or anywhere else, and 
that ‘familiarity’ with applications is most easily acquired as needed. 


Meanwhile, the public ignores the formation of an information-age pro- 
letariat. Few pople seem to foresee the expansion of a segment of the work ~ 
force into dead-end, low-paying jobs which nonetheless involve information 
processing skills. After all, new technologies may be employed in reproduc- 
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ing all of the old distinctions of sex, race, and class. It is safe to say that the 
typewriter is being supplanted by the terminal in the pink-collar ghetto. 
Secretarial work, which employs about a third of all women workers in the 
United States, is requiring data-processing skills—it is a case of the *‘up- 
skilling’’ of an occupation. But at the same time, secretarial salaries are 
falling relative to inflation, and there is a slight effect of technological 
unemployment at the same time. 

As partakers in the computer mystique, educators unwittingly cooperate 
in serving up to industry a generation of high-tech, low-status drones who 
are destined to be low-paid. To some extent, competition for educational 
resources is a zero-sum game; by lending support to the public demand for 
computer education, educators divert resources from other kinds of educa- 
tional endeavors, including the imparting of a traditional education. 

Belief that such a need exists is resulting in a self-fulfilling prophecy: If 
employers see their institutions as needing those with training in computers, 
then applicants with such training will be at a competitive advantage in 
job-seeking, and educational institutions offering such training will in turn 
compete favorably for student enrollments. The public belief in the “‘need’’ 
for such training will then be reinforced. this process seems to occur in spite 
of the fact that most uses of computers may be learned ad hoc without any 
background of ‘‘computer literacy.”’ 

Not only is computer education viewed as necessary, but it is also viewed 
as potentially enhancing to the quality of life. As Douglas Nobel (1984) 
pointed out, ‘‘Computers are taken as symbols of wealth, intellect and 
innovation, which are in turn indicators of quality in education for most 
people.”’ 

Marketing strategies for selling the home computer have presented it as 
offering an unquestioned educational advantage to children. Market re- 
search has shown that parents purchase home computers for this reason 
(Campbell, 1984). This advertising belief is reminiscent of the sales pitches 
of the door-to-door salesmen of encyclopedias of the post-war years, who 
hawked their merchandise most successfully among poor parents who were 
eager to purchase ‘‘packages of knowledge’’ which might guarantee their 
children the education they lacked. It also recalls the mystique of the 
piano—there was a time when every classroom had one and every child was 
taught to play. 

The belief that the mere possession of a tool, or its presence in the 
environment, will somehow promote the technique of its use, and that its use 
will somehow impart the intangible symbolic qualities of mind which its use 
might suggest: this constellation of notions re-assert themselves in a suf- 
ficient variety of forms to suggest themselves as a modern folk invocation, a 
contemporary conjuring of spirits. 
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Today educators who are themselves persuaded of the ‘‘educationality’’ 
of contact with computers often share the worry of poor parents that their 
children may be educationally disadvantaged by the lack of a computer in the 
home. This fear has been given expression in the debate over ‘‘computer 
equity.’’ This issue is paraded constantly by promoters, legislators, and 
teachers’ unions seeking support or funding. It was described by Noble 
(1984) as a particularly insidious issue. 

Despite the concern over ‘‘computer equity,’’ there is only one factor 
which researchers have identified to be consistently associated with the 
improvement of reading scores (taken almost universally as an overall 
indicator of educational achievement), and that is teachers’ verbal ability. 
Teachers’ verbal ability, and students’ exposure to it, are at the very least 
unaffected, if not in fact demeaned, by attention devoted to computer 
education. Computer education minimizes teacher-student interaction and 
therefore does not make optimal use of teachers’ verbal ability in the 
educational setting. Time which students spend on the computer for whatev- 
er reason curtails student-teacher interaction, a fact which is also significant 
for non-minority students if overall quality of education is to be considered. 

Fundamental to the development of the mythos surrounding computer 
education is the disassociation of the computer from its actual uses. The very 
concept of computer literacy constructs a corpus of skills disembodied from 
the solution of any particular problem. Whereas originally one learned to 
program a computer to solve a particular problem one had in mind, today the 
use of the computer is seen as an end in itself. 

The construction of such a set of disembodied skills involves a mystifica- 
tion of purpose and a fragmentation of meaningful experience which can be 
accomplished only if the audience is both anxious and ignorant in regard to 
the task at hand. These necessary conditions are fostered by the mythos and 
by the relative recency of the technology itself. Whereas originally the use of 
the computer was restricted to the solving of scientific problems requiring 
massive calculation, today the greater part of computer use does not involve 
real programming on the part of the computer user. Rather it usually 
involves only the running of existing programs, or the putting in of data to 
existing programs. These are utterly trivial skills which have nonetheless 
become ends in themselves and goals of computer education in the public 
schools. The mystique of computer education keeps their real nature 
obscure. 

The norm of using computers because they were necessary has corre- 
spondingly been replaced by the norm of using computers because it is 
possible. And the computer itself—which is by nature a tool—has become a 
cultural totem. 

It is in the context of this popular mythos that a social structure for the 
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institutionalization of computer education in the schools has emerged. The 
ideology of computer education as necessary and beneficial performs as a 
rationalization of the growing vested interests in the proliferation of comput- 
er education. In California, for example, there are now ‘‘tech centers’’ in 
every school district. These centers are the destinations of frequent teacher 
pilgrimages to updated knowledge of computer utilization. There have been 
created a number of new jobs in the school systems, such as the position of 
*‘educational technologist,’’ which have become established as permanent 
parts of the public educational bureaucracies since the infusion of computers 
into the curriculum. Nationwide, there are 11,000 new ‘computer coordina- 
tors’’ (Noble, 1984). ‘‘Computer task forces’’ have been established in most 
districts, committees whose charge is to make plans for the infusion of 
computers into various educational programs. 

As the educational market for computer education programs and aids has 
proliferated rapidly within the schools, the numbers of producers of *‘educa- 
tional software’’ for the school market have increased. These are persons 
dependent for their livelihoods on the maintenance of ‘‘computer educa- 
tion’’ in the public school system. 

And as the social structure grows, within and surrounding public educa- 
tional bureaucracies, so does a material interest in keeping the cultural 
mythos of computer education alive. 

If current theories about the nature and careers of educational reforms are 
correct, then computers are likely to remain part of the public school 
curriculum for a long time to come. Kirst (1984) cited three factors which 
raise the odds that a particular educational reform will stick: (1) whether the 
reform involves structural or organizational change; (2) the ease of monitor- 
ing the change; (3) the emergence of a constituency or lobby for the retention 
of the reform. Computer education clearly meets all three of these criteria. 

In most cases of educational reform, educators respond to a public 
demand that education address specific areas. The pressure upon educators 
comes from outside the system. Traditionally, it is the role of educators to 
stand at some personal distance from the popular culture and to provide 
education which blunts the impact of popular culture upon students. In the 
case of the popular ideology of computer education, the popular mythos 
holds sway over educators themselves. Educators who have so internalized 
the mythos cannot play a ‘‘distancing”’ role for their students. Educators at 
every level, and their administrators, are motivated toward cooptation by the 
ideology. They are pulled into the internal computer empire growing within 
the educational system. Their movement is usually in the interest of their 
careers. They must be current; they must be competitive with other pro- 
grams. 

By sharing in the popular ideology, the educators confer authority upon it 
and multiply its impact. Not every educator is taken in by the mystique. 
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Some are cynical, but many of those who are privately cynical consider it 
impolitic to speak out for fear of offending a public they consider generally 
to be in awe of computers and computer education. 

It is in the hope of initiating or reinforcing critical reappraisal of the 
computer infusion in public education, and of the generally unexamined 
popular cultural assumptions underlying it and making it possible, that these 
remarks are offered. Educators must gain a critical distance from the com- 
puter bandwagon in order to establish policy setting reasonable limits upon 
its expansion within the public school system. 
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Home Schooling: 
A Review of the Literature 


Home schooling is experiencing a major revival throughout this country. In the 
American and European past, this was not only the typical form of education, but for 
many, Rousseau’s Emile, for example (though not his Sophie), and Franklin’s 
practical person, it was the ideal form. 

Such famous men as scientist Albert Einstein and philosopher John Stuart Mill are 
reputed to have received their early education at home. Such famous women as 
humanist Margaret More, historian Mercy Warren and stateswoman Abigal Adams 
acknowledged the privilege of being allowea to study, privately and at home, from 
their father’s, brother’s and husband’s lesson books. Anthropologist Margaret Mead 
is reported to have studied at home until the completion of the third grade. After that, 
she enrolled for half days in the local school, where her teachers were instructed by 
Mead’s parents ‘‘to let her leave whenever she liked’’ (Howard, 1984, p. 11). 

In the context of American history, universal compulsory schooling is a very 
recent social invention. The Dame School was very nearly the only form of schooling 
in colonial America, at least in the Middle and Southern colonies. Euro-American 
children learned the skills deemed necessary for survival and then practiced them, 
thus contributing to the family’s survival, either in their own homes, or, under the 
system of apprenticeship, in neighboring homes. Afro-American children, slaves for 
three hundred years, were precluded along with their elders from any kind of formal 
education. This was enforced via state laws which made it a crime to teach black 
children and adults to read. In the 1780s, when the U.S. Constitution was being 
formulated, formal education was neither universal nor required. Formal education 
was a family decision dependent upon family resources. Thus, few but the wealthy 
and powerful provided grammar schools for their children, and then only for their 
male children. Tax-supported schools were not the norm. (Cremin, 1970, 1980). 

Two hundred years later in the 1980s, when more Americans than ever before 
receive a formal education regardless of class, race, or sex, family concerns in the 
form of control over formal education are highly constricted. Revisionist historians 
who have chronicled these developments in American schooling and their related 
social and political philosophies (e.g., Bowles & Gintis, 1977; Katz, 1971; Spring, 
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1972; Tyack, 1974) have noted that this exclusion of the family did not arise with the 
proliferation of tax-supported public schools in the 19th century. At that time, 
schooling was viewed as an opportunity to which Americans were entitled— 
including Afro-Americans, though theirs were to be ‘‘separate but equal’’ schools 
(Plessy v. Ferguson, 1896)—and not as a mandate with which they were forced to 
comply. 

The relationship of families to schooling changed with the advent of the 20th 
century. Whether viewed as a service to the owners and managers of American 
industries or as a service to the young people who would have to find resources in an 
industrially based economy, schools became systematized and bureaucratic, 
amalgamating culturally diverse family values into an homogenized curriculum and 
predictable pedagogy. For the next 50 years, from the 1920s to the 1970s, American 
children went to school. School was a place away from home, and with the advent of 
consolidation in the 1960s, it was further and further away. Those who attempted to 
choose home-based learning over institutionalized schooling found themselves in 
conflict with an inflexible ideology in support of compulsory school attendance. The 
Amish, for example (Wisconsin v. Yoder, 1972), eventually had to provide proof of 
schooling, per se, in their system of community-based learning. 

As we approach the end of the 20th century, each year increasing numbers of 
children are being educated at home rather than in any kind of formal institution. The 
actual number of children who are being home-schooled in the U.S. is unknown, but 
estimates range from 10,000 (Divoky, 1983) to 50,000 (Lines, 1985b). Home 
education proponents claim the number is more likely in the hundreds of thousands 
and may be as high as one million or more. 

This paper reviews the categories and content of the various kinds of published 
material on home schooling. Ihese include advocacy and resource literature which 
offers how-to, where-to-find, and anecdotal support information for home schoolers; 
judicial and legislative analyses which define and discuss the shifting legal parame- 
ters resulting from the near flood of home school litigation and changes in or 
re-affirmations of existing state laws; and data-based studies of actual home schools, 
including philosophical and historical analyses of the American public school move- 
ment. 


Advocacy and Resource Literature 


Much of the available literature on home schools exists in the form of works of 
advocacy and resource materials for those involved in or considering becoming 
involved in home schooling. Two national groups, Holt Associates on the East Coast 
and The Hewitt Research Foundation on the West Coast, are the major sources of 
support materials, but other independent persons and publications are involved in 
this rapidly growing field. 

The books and other writings of John Holt, himself, have given much impetus to 
this movement. As early as 1964 and throughout the middle and late 1960s, Holt 
criticized schools as places which taught children to be passive and indifferent, to 
hate learning, and to feel incompetent. He advocated abolishing compulsory attend- 
ance, a fixed curriculum, and testing. He encouraged educators to allow children to 
judge their own work; to work together; to select their own books; and to write in their 
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own style without undue concern with pronunciation, spelling, competition, and 
quantity of work completed. From dissatisfaction with the school system in his 
carlier publications (1964, 1967, 1969, 1970), Holt moved toward a general critique 
of social institutions (1972) and in Teach Your Own (1981), toward the abandonment 
of collective education and the advocacy of home schooling. 

Growing Without Schooling (GWS), a bi-monthly newsletter edited by Holt 
Associates out of Boston, Massachusetts, functions as a forum for people who are or 
would like to be involved in home schooling. They share ideas and experiences, 
report on legal information, provide a steady update on resources and publish a 
directory of ‘‘unschoolers.’’ Besides the newsletter, Holt Associates publishes John 
Holt’ s Book and Music Store Catalog, an annotated listing of diverse materials, from 
‘*Facts and Science’’ to ‘‘For a Changing World.”’ 

Home Schoolers tend to fall into three broad categories: religious, progressive, 
and academic, or, alternatively, Fundamental Christians, New Agers, and the 
‘*Harvard-bounds.”’' The Holt Associates’ publications address primarily the con- 
cerns of the latter two groups. For example, their catalog lists titles on peace, 
alternative and holistic health care, organic gardening, solar and wind energy and 
cooperative economics. Other publications regularly address the resource needs and 
provide anecdotal support for those progressive Americans whose non-religious but 
value-laden views of the natural and social order lead them to reject the values of 
public schools. Some of these periodicals are Country Journal, East-West Journal, 
Mother Earth News, and Mothering. 

In states such as North Carolina where ‘‘restrictive requirements exist, parents 
often go ‘underground,’ that is, they operate home schools in violation of the law,”” 
claims Lines (1985a, p. 44). It may be that some evidence of this will be found in a 
still-to-be-completed dissertation (Van Galen, 1986) in which the researcher con- 
ducted an ethnographic study in a Fundamentalist Christian community in North 
Carolina. The first presentation of the dissertation’s findings is entitled ‘‘ Becoming 
Home Schoolers.”’ 

Parents who have not gone ‘‘underground’’ may ‘‘have moved to more permissive 
states ,’’ according to Lines (1985a, p. 44). That is, ‘‘restrictive laws do not eliminate 
home instruction, they simply change where and how it is done.’’ (Lines, 1985a, p. 
44). This attention to state regulations is evident in three recently published dis- 
sertations. These address the legal status of home schooling in Washington (Altman, 
1985), Indiana (Lindley, 1985), and state-by-state (Wendel, 1985). In the latter 
study, statutory provisions and case law relating to home schooling were researched 
for all fifty states. Wendel found that compulsory attendance laws differ greatly from 
state to state and that controversy over their interpretation is far from settled. He 
concluded that ‘‘case law demonstrates that no one person or political entity has a 
right to educate a child unfettered by competing considerations.’’ (Wendel, 1985, p. 
1476a). Lindley (1985) and Altman (1985) conducted surveys of public school 
superintendents in Indiana and Washington, respectively. Both conclude that while 
home schools are a legitimate legal alternative to public schools, there are wide 
variations and apparent contradictions in the interpretation of compulsory attendance 
statutes. 

An interpretation of Massachusetts law by Amherst Superintendent of Schools, 
Donald Frizzle, resulted in the Massachusetts Superior Court ruling in Perchemlides 
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v. Frizzle (1978). Bumstead (1979) used this case as an example of how home 
schooling decisions can often misinterpret the existing laws. Judge John Gearney 
ruled that the family had been deprived of due process by having their home 
education plan rejected by Frizzle and the Amherst school committee on bases which 
created new criteria (such as the parents’ reasons for wanting to home school) not 
required by Massachusetts law. 

The most balanced, consistent, and accurate tracking of both legislative and 
judicial actions in regard to all forms of private education, , including home schools, 
have been provided by Lines (1981, 1982, 1983, 1985a, 1985b).° In light of her 
thorough knowledge of the legal issues, Lines has suggested that legislative reform is 
preferable to judicial reform. 

Up until now, policy formulations seem to have assumed a clear and unified 
historical intent and shared national purpose in regard to schooling. However, the 
historical record can present no such consensus. For example, Christian fun- 
damentalists, the largest constituency in home-schooling circles, are now perceived 
as being non-supportive of institutionalized schools, especially public ones. But as 
Smith (1967), Tyack (1966, 1970) and Reese (1982) have all documented, evangeli- 
cal Christianity was an early supporter of the development of the Common School, 
and that support for and influence on public education continued until very recently.’ 
Neither has there been an amicable nor unidimensional relationship between parents 
and school personnel from the early 19th to the mid 20th centuries (cf. e.g., 
Finklestein, 1976; Kaestle, 1976, 1978). 

Finally, what compulsory education is and how it has been (Tyack, 1976) and may 
be (Raywid, 1983) variously interpreted is an area of historical and philosophical 
investigation which we can expect will receive increasing and continued attention 
(cf. e.g., Robenstine, 1986), not all of it necessarily in support of home schooling.® 
Franzosa’s (1984) somewhat caustic critique of Holt’s social ethics assumes a 
primary value in public education. She criticizes Holt for his shift in emphasis—from 
aconcern for the good of the child to a concern for the right of parents to educate their 
children at home. She also argues that Holt ignores the problems of class in pursuing 
home schooling and fails to explain how a child raised without regard to the broad 
social goals of society will be, in Holt’s terms, ‘‘the kind of person we need in our 
society.’’ (Holt cited in Franzosa, 1984, p. 232). 


Data-Based Studies of Home Schooling 


In the absence of shared meanings, state and local policy formulators need the 
basis of well-documented, valid, and reliable research findings regarding alternative 
learning environments, including home schools, in order to avoid ‘‘out-on-a-limb’”’ 
policy positions. Fortunately, such studies are beginning to be produced. 

The majority of the data-based research on home schooling consist either of 
self-report survey data which characterizes home schooling parents’ views, pro- 
cedures, motivations and sociodemographic variables, or case studies of one or more 
home school families. Other studies have surveyed school personnel. Some few 
(Linden, 1983; Greene, 1985; Taylor, 1986) provide measurement data from tests 
and other instruments administered to children who are being home schooled.” 

Two dissertation studies which have conducted surveys of school officials and 
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administrators find them to be generally non-supportive. Lindley’s (1985) survey of 
Indiana superintendents (cited above) led him to conclude that they needed to be 
more informed regarding state law and exactly what is and is not required of home 
schooling parents. He also reported that superintendents were largely unwilling to 
accept the legitimacy of home schools in spite of the fact that the practice increased in 
their school districts by nearly 65% between 1982 and 1985 and that the Indiana 
courts were generally more likely to rule in favor of home schoolers than superinten- 
dents. Kim’s (1984) two-round Delphi questionnaire was administered in the state of 
Pennsylvania to school principals, state legislators, juvenile court justices and 
university professors of education in addition to schoo! superintendents. While the 
respondents felt that there was a need for alternative programs, they strongly opposed 
home schooling being one of the alternatives and generally favored stricter enforce- 
ment of compulsory attendance laws. They also echoed Franzosa’s (1984) concern 
regarding social class discrimination, cautioning that eliminating compulsory attend- 
ance laws could have a negative impact on disadvantaged youth. 

A survey of the general adult (over-18) population in the form of over 1,000 
in-home interviews was sponsored by the Alberta Department of Education in 
Edmonton, Canada (Gallup Summary Reports, 1984). Findings relevant to home 
schooling include the belief stated by 65% of those questioned that parents should not 
be able to teach children at home if a public school is available; 31% believe parents 
do have this right. Those who believe parents should not be allowed to home school 
also indicate being more satisfied with public schools than those who favored home 
schooling. 

Home school parents and families have, themselves, been surveyed and a compos- 
ite picture of this population is beginning to emerge. Gustavsen (1981) drew his 
sample of 150 families from a 3,000-name list supplied by the Hewitt Research 
Foundation. His response rate was 70%. He described home school operators as 
regular churchgoers whose religious affiliations, while diverse, are non-traditional, 
and as politically conservative people, especially concerned about excessive govern- 
ment control. (As noted above, however, Hewitt-Moore deliberately intends to 
provide services to just this population). Families were small, averaging two chil- 
dren, and lived in small or rural communities. Parents typically had between 1 and 3 
years of college. Homemaking mothers were likely to be the primary educators and 
their professional or skilled-worker spouses earned between $15,000 and $20,000 
per year. Schooling activities tended to be informal, directed by the child’s interests, 
and very flexible. Reasons for home schooling included moral concerns, poor quality 
of public schooling, and the desire for closer parent-child relationships. 

Linden’s (1983) survey of 66 families, representing 124 children living in the state 
of Texas and currently being taught at home, found many of the same characteristics 
as those defined by Gustavsen (cf. above). She also included questions regarding 
school officials and found that families generally considered most school authorities 
to be non-cooperative (thus corroborating Lindley’s and Kim’s later findings, cf. 
above). Linden’s respondents lived in suburban areas and were active in Christian 
communities. Parents typically had no more than a high school education. With rare 
exceptions, mothers were the main educators. Household income was around 
$15,000. Schooling activities tended to be structured by mothers for up to three hours 
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aday, with another 2-3 hours of independent work expected. This appears to be more 
structured than either Gustavsen’s (cf. above) and Greene’s (cf. below) respondents. 
Parents were home schooling to avoid the progressive, humanistic values they saw 
promulgated in public schools and because of their love for their children. Linden 
also reported children’s test scores, noting that the home-schooled children tested at 
an academic rate equal to that of students who attended public schools. 

The Hewitt Research Foundation, founded by Raymond and Dorothy Moore, is a 
second major source of support materials for home educators. Raymond and Dorothy 
Moore are major figures in the home school movement, though, like Holt, they 
started with more modest goals when they began their research on school entrance 
age (Moore & Moore 1977, 1979). They concluded from their research that children 
should not be sent to school until at least 8-10 years of age, when they become 
neurologically mature. They argue that the earlier age for compulsory schooling in 
the U.S. has led to a decline in literacy and many reading problems in children. They 
eventually became advocates and activists for home schooling (Moore & Moore, 
1981, 1982, 1983, 1984). Family Report (FR), a quarterly newsletter edited by 
Dorothy Moore and published by the Moores’ Hewitt Research Foundation in 
Washougal, Washington, serves much the same function as the Holt Associates’ 
GWS. Hewitt, ‘‘administered by a distinguished board of Christian business and 
professional men and women’’ (FR, July 1985, p. 5), serves mainly the Christian 
constituency of home schoolers, though, as the Moores have said, ‘‘God’s children 
are found in all faiths, from A to Z—Adventist, Baptist and Catholic to Presbyterian, 
Tao and Zen’’ (FR, July 1985, p. 1). They have collaborated with the Free Congress 
Research Education Foundation in Washington, D.C., Phyllis Schlafly’s Eagle 
Forum (she home schooled her own children), and other conservative groups in their 
research, publication, and consultation activities. In another collaborative effort, 
they helped produce The Home School Manual (Wade, 1984), which offers over 300 
pages of practical ‘‘how-to’’ information, plus a listing of organizations and publica- 
tions supportive of home schooling efforts. Other publications which regularly 
address the resource and support needs of Christian home schoolers include 
Christianity Today, Family Relations, Ministry, and New Horizons. 

Still other resources have been produced independently by individual home 
schooling families. The First Home School Catalogue: A Handbook and Directory 
was both written and published by a Canadian home schooling family and their 
friends (Reed, 1982). Meg Johnson, a home schooling mother, edits the Home 
Education Resource Center Newsletter, presumably from her home in New Hamp- 
shire. The ‘‘New Jersey Unschoolers’’ and the ‘‘Western Pennsylvania 
Homeschoolers’’ publish similar locally relevant anecdotes and legal information in 
their newsletters. Other works of advocacy and how-to manuals include Baker 
(1984), Kendall (1982), Kinmont and Kinmont (1981), Pagnoni (1984), and Wal- 
lace (1983).? These are filled with testimonials by parents who educate their children 
at home and offer many practical suggestions on how to do so. 


Judicial and Legislative Analyses 


Due to the uncertain legal and statutory status of home schooling combined with 
the dramatic increase in de facto home schooling, a large subset of published 
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literature deals with the legal aspects of this movement. The extent and at times 
virulence of legal activity is, in itself, a startling phenomenon. As Arons (1981)° and 
Lines (1985a) have both noted, enforcement of truancy laws is not directed at that 9% 
of the school-age population (5 million young people) who simply do not attend 
school. The other 20-40% of high school students who are in-school truants and who 
are beginning to receive attention from the research community (e.g., Marotto, in 
press) are even less likely to be the focus of truant officers. (Institute for Social 
Research at the University of Michigan 1983, data cited in Lines, 1985a). Rather, 
‘‘enforcement efforts appear to be directed at families who place their children in 
unapproved education settings, more than at truants enrolled in school and full time 
truants on the street’ (Lines, 1985a, p. 26). These enforcement procedures have 
resulted in parents going to jail, in families being split up, and, in the most dramatic 
incident, in a father of seven children being shot to death in the presence of two of his 
children by Utah police officers. Clearly, the practice of home schooling has touched 
a nerve. 

Much legal and legislative information is contained in the advocacy or support 
literature. Growing Without Schooling (Holt Associates) contains updates on legal 
cases and pending legislation. Family Report (Hewitt Foundation) contains two 
regular columns, ‘‘Legal Matters’’ and ‘‘Legislative News.’’ And Tidbits, a news- 
letter from the New Mexico—based National Association for the Legal Support of 
Alternative Schools (NALSAS), is entirely devoted to current information on court 
decisions. These national publications are representative of the concerns typically 
presented in local and regional home school publications as well. 

Legal scholars and educational researchers have also turned their attention to 
home-centered learning. Some make their biases clear even in the absence of 
significant empirical research. Splitt (1984), Zirkel & Gluckman (1983), and Zirkel 
(1985) openly oppose home schooling and find support for their opposition in 
constitutional and legal analyses. Splitt (1984) evidences a concern about child 
neglect in the home school environment, and he reads the legal record as mandating 
that home-centered learning include those activities which are typical in public 
school classrooms. Zirkel and Gluckman (1983), who, like Splitt, address their 
remarks to school administrators, review the West Virginia case, State v. Riddle, 
1981. The Riddle children were being home schooled, but the court found for the 
state because the family had not followed the state’s procedures for home instruction, 
and because their religious convictions were found to be not representative of an 
independent religious community. ‘*. . . education of children is still recognized by 
the law to be a societal as well as a parental concern,”’ say the authors (1983, p. 38). 
They cite additional cases favorable to compulsory attendance and indicate their bias 
by failing to cite any unfavorable rulings. Zirkel went on to clarify his bias as ‘‘a 
less-than-neutral position’’ (1985, p. 19) and cited essentially the same cases identi- 
fied above. Klimes (1975), on the other hand, in one of the first analyses of the 
legality of home schooling, evidenced a bias in the other direction. His was an 
internal publication at Andrews University in Berrien Springs, Michigan, an institu- 
tion favorable to home schooling: three of the fewer than ten dissertations which have 
been completed on home schooling were by Andrews students.* Klimes examined 
five court cases because of their relevancy rather than their representativeness. With 
this biased sample, he concluded that home schools may generally operate as long as 
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they meet state requirements for teacher competency, curriculum, and attendance. 
John Whitehead, an anti-abortion crusader who has written numerous how-to books 
for fundamentalist activists, joined with a colleague (Whitehead & Bird, 1984) to 
research and publish the historical and constitutional arguments which support home 
instruction. Holt Associates describe their book as a valuable ‘‘legal . . . weapon 
. .. .”’ Bias is intentional in this summary of the historically based legal argument 
for home schooling. 

Other legal studies take a more balanced approach in their analyses of the legal 
issues. Harris and Fields (1982) recognize both the concerns of educators regarding 
children’s educational and social needs, and the concerns of home schooling parents 
regarding who is best able to determine and address those needs. Their analysis of the 
case law leads them to conclude that cooperation is important between parent and 
school and is the key to avoiding litigation. In a 1983 update on school law, 
Mondschein and Sorenson likewise include suggestions for factors which school 
boards should consider in allowing or disallowing home schooling. The presumption 
of right is not with either side, and the conflict is viewed from the context of the 
history of compulsory schooling in the U.S., including public and private alterna- 
tives. Their review of state statutes and case law found that courts generally uphold a 
parent’s right to conduct home-based education if certain specified (but variable) 
conditions apply. Sendor (1983) used the state laws of North Carolina to illustrate 
how such specifications can be hopelessly ambiguous if legislatures have been lax. 
Patricia Lines, Director of the Law and Education Center of the Education Commis- 
sion of the States and the most prolific and perhaps best informed of legal scholars in 
the area of compulsory education laws, concluded in her third NIE report published 
in January of 1985 that North Carolina had no statutory provision for home instruc- 
tion (along with seventeen other states) and that court cases indicated that ‘‘it may be 
almost impossible to conduct legal home instruction in North Carolina’’ (Lines, 
1985a, p. 43, p. 66). And yet, four months later, on May 1, 1985, as if to substantiate 
Sendor’s (1983) claim of ambiguity, the State Supreme Court of North Carolina 
sided with a home school family, ending four years of litigation. The court’s 
rationale, as reported in the ‘‘Legal Matters’’ column of Family Report (August, 
1985) was ‘‘that the ‘Delacontes’ home instruction meets all the standards for 
qualification as a non-public school’ under the law and that recent legislation showed 
an intent to ‘loosen, rather than tighten, the standards for non-public education in 
North Carolina’ ’’ (p. 5). 

The latter finding regarding testing is a common one. McCurdy (1985) cites 
literature which shows that when achievement tests are given, home-schooled 
children do as well or better than those in public schools. Departments of education in 
Alaska and Arizona have been routinely testing home schooled children (and other 
states, Oregon, for example, are beginning to). These children perform at above- 
average levels (Lines, 1985b). Alaska, a state which provides supportive mecha- 
nisms for schooling at home, is beginning to have longitudinal data on achievement 
test scores (reported in Greene, 1984). Not only do students doing home-based study 
out-perform their classroom-based peers in both verbal and math achievement at all 
grade levels, but the longer the child is in the home-based program ‘‘the more likely 
he or she is to perform better than those in the program for a shorter period of time’’ 
(Greene, 1984, p. 18). 
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Greene (1984) and Wartes (1984), like Linden and Gustavsen (above), also 
provide a profile of families who do home-based schooling.'° Greene profiles the 
families of 88 students enrolled in Alaska’s state-sponsored Centralized Corre- 
spondence Study (CC/S).'' Though in existence since 1939, CC/S became available, 
tuition free, to all Alaska K-12 students in 1976. Prior to that time, only rural and 
traveling students had been eligible. Greene’s respondent families lived in both rural, 
isolated regions and more populous, urban areas of Alaska. Approximately one-third 
were not located near a school. The majority , however, home school by choice rather 
than from necessity. Many choose home study because it allows the ‘‘teaching of 
religious/spiritual and moral values’’ (58%), or integrates ‘‘daily practical life 
skills’’ (52%), or ‘‘is more consistent with their lifestyle’ (30%) (p. 32). The mother 
is the primary educator (92% of respondents), teaching an average of 2-3 children. 
She is likely to be well educated, typically having had some college work. The 
schedule, though set by the mother, is likely to be flexible and ability-paced with 
“*considerable emphasis on daily life skills in the home setting’’ (p. 49). 

Wartes (1984) assisted Washington home schooling families with a self-survey for 
the use of legislators who were drafting a new Compulsory Attendance Law. 
Washington home schooling families responding to the survey (N = 441) tended to 
be two-parent families (94%) with above-average educational levels, nearly 80% 
having had some college, 50% a bachelor’s degree and 17% a master’s degree. The 
primary home schooling parent is not identified, but the schooling activities ranged 
from considerable to very little use of prepared curricula, with the majority being 
only somewhat structured in their approach. Reasons for choosing home schooling 
were diverse, but dominant motivations included academic concerns, religious 
convictions, and lifestyle. 

A similar profile is contained in Pitman’s (1985) survey of members of a rural New 
Age community in the northeastern United States (N = 34), in which parents of 
school-aged children are likely be home schooling. Two-parent households pre- 
dominated (90%), though nearly half of those were blended families, and the 
household included between 2 and 3 children. Respondents had a fairly high degree 
of school experience, with 89% of the men and 62% of the women having had some 
college experience. Women were more likely than men to be doing the primary home 
schooling (80%), though more men in this survey than in any of the others reported 
having primary responsibility for home schooling or sharing that responsibility 
equally with their partners. The primary reason for choosing home-centered learning 
was that it was more consistent with values and lifestyles which assume that learning 
is a continuous process which begins at birth and ends at death. 

The final set of non-speculative, data-based studies!” are case studies of particular 
home schooling families. Benson’s (1981) Brigham Young dissertation is a sub- 
jective report, written in the first person, of his own ‘‘experiment’’ with home 
schooling. He and his wife home-schooled their 8 children for the 79-80 school year, 
and that year is chronicled as an example of Christian home schools, for which an 
extensive rationale is developed. Observations of typical home school days outside 
one’s own family setting are extremely difficulty to arrange. Nevertheless, three 
such studies are now in process. Initial findings exist in the form of presentations to 
professional meetings (Williams, Arnoldsen, & Reynolds, 1984; Reynolds & Wil- 
liams, 1985; Pitman, 1985; Van Galen, 1986), unpublished manuscripts (Pitman, 
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n.d.), and personal communications (Van Galen, n.d.). Reynolds and colleagues 
apparently have a current sample of three families. Pitman’s community study 
includes twelve families. However, to date, her observations have been of public- 
style community gatherings, not private home school days. Van Galen’s sample is 
still unknown. Williams, et al., and Reynolds & Williams have presented anecdotal, 
speculative, and raw field note data which has led them to develop four hypotheses: 
(1) that home schools provide for a high degree of social development, (2) that high 
achievement levels are a direct result of the home school learning environment 
including parental tutoring, (3) that children’s control over learning further increases 
achievement, and (4) that only those parents with a high commitment will choose to 
continue home schooling (Reynolds & Williams, 1985, p. 13). Theirs is a carefully 
designed, ethically clean, and richly descriptive study with high internal validity. 
The eventual results should provide a welcome source of much-needed data on this 
new social phenomenon. 

Finally, initial support for the first of Reynolds and Williams’s hypotheses is 
contained in a recently completed dissertation at Andrews University. Taylor (1986) 
sought to determine if there is a difference in the self-concepts of home-schooled 
children compared to conventionally schooled children. Using a randomized sample 
drawn from the combined mailing lists of Holt Associates and the Hewitt Foundation 
(N =224), he administered the Piers-Harris Children’s Self-Concept Scale 
(PHSCS). He found, among other things, that the self-concept of home-schooled 
children was significantly higher than that of conventionally schooled children both 
on the global scale and on all six sub-scales of the PHSCS. Insofar as self-concept as 
measured by the PHSCS is an indicator of social development, it would appear that 
home-schooled children are not socially deprived. 


Conclusion 


Additional research on home schooling must now resolutely train its focus on the 
children themselves. By means of extended observations of typical home school 
days, as well as other sophisticated measures, researchers must seek to identify the 
complete range of cognitive, social, and motor skills which a home-schooled child 
exhibits. We must also give unbiased attention to the state’s interest in a responsible 
and self-reliant citizenry, and identify how the home school environment addresses 
(or fails to address) that interest. Additional policy formulations must likewise tend 
to the same issue, refusing to continue to rely on hearsay, intuition, myth, and 
anecdote. The NEA, for example, which has claimed neither to support nor to 
condemn home education but rather only to be concerned (legitimately) that parents 
may not share the public school agenda of teaching children to become productive 
citizens, must advise their local affiliates to temper their lobbying in support of state 
laws which would greatly restrict or effectively prohibit home schooling. The 
available data do not support those actions. It is hoped that this review of the home 
school literature will provide some of the needed facts in this volatile political arena. 


Notes 


' This is a speculative categorization and is strictly my own. It is based on my review of the 
literature and my field-based research to date. 
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2? The most up-to-date bibliography that I have found on home school books and articles is 
being prepared by Brian Ray, a graduate student in the Science Education Department of 
Oregon State University, Corvallis, Ore. 97331. He has also begun another newsletter, ‘‘Home 
School Researcher,’’ intended to be ‘‘a quarterly publication dedicated to the dispersal of 
information relevant to the research of home centered learning.’’ Of course, no bibliography 
can list all home school publications due to the local or regional orientation of most home 
schoolers. 

3 Arons’s (1981) NIE report indicates that he interviewed parents, children, school officials, 
teachers, attorneys, state officials, and citizens. However, unfortunately, he chose to make 
public only an impressionistic and emotional summary of his work (Arons 1983) rather than 
publishing a report of his research methods, design, and findings. 

* Hewitt estimated in the January 1985 Family Report that, at the time, between thirty and 
forty people were doing research ‘‘at various levels of activity and usually working on Master’s 
or Doctoral degrees.’’ 

5 This is a fact well known to practicing home schoolers, whose local newsletters are likely to 
have a regular listing of ‘‘cooperating’ and ‘‘non-cooperating’’ school districts in the local area. 

© But see also ‘“The Home School Reporter,”’ a lengthy anaysis of home school laws in all 50 
states, written with a strong (compared to Lines) home school bias, available from Rutherford 
Institute, P.O. Box 510, Manassas, Va. 21110. The author, Chris Klicka, concerned with 
support services for attorneys involved in home schooling litigation, has also prepared a 
“‘Home School Statute Chart of the 50 States,’’ available from Home School Legal Defense 
Association, P.O. Box 2091, Washington, D.C. 20013. 

7 The story of the American Common School Movement has been well documented in 
American educational history. See especially Butts (1973) and Cremin (1964). See Pitman 
(1983) for a description of the influence of women educators on the growth of the Common 
School. 

8 No doubt Illich’s Deschooling Society (1970) likewise provided impetus to some of the 
current actions, along with Goodman (1956, 1964) and other American critics of schooling in 
the and early °70s. 

° Researchers and others who wish to find summaries of the data and of the development of 
the home schooling phenomenon in general would do well to turn to Phi Delta Kappan, which 
has chronicled this movement all along. (Bumstead, 1979; Cole, 1983; Gordon, 1983; Holt, 
1983; Lines, 1982; Moore, 1985; Smith, Gregory & Pugi, 1981; and Weaver, 1980). 

'© Two other survey-based profiles of home schooling families not reviewed by this author 
are: Curry (1985), who focuses, like Gustavsen (1981) and Linden (1983), on home schoolers 
whose motivation is primarily religious, and Kink (1983) who conducted interviews with 54 
home schooling families. 

'! Greene’s review of the literature includes a description and review of international 
developments in home study, called distance education. She claims that the practice and 
acceptance of this kind of schooling is increasing and presents evidence from England, the 
Scandinavian countries, Japan, and most especially Australia. Canada, on the other hand, 
appears to be as conflicted as the U.S. over how or even whether to support home-based 
education, and Meighan (1984a, 1984b) documents similar conflicts in England (cf. also, 
Meighan & Roberts, 1977; Meighan & Brown, 1980). 

'2 It should be noted that the ‘‘Gifted’’ literature contains several discussions of home 
schooling (cf. e.g., Kearney, 1984; McMillan, 1985). These tend to be anecdotal pieces which 
advocate home instruction ‘‘for the gifted child who is ostracized, isolated, or overstressed in a 
classroom setting’? (McMillan, 1985, p. 56). 

Author Notes: Preparation of this article was supported in part by a grant from the 
University Research Council, Youngstown State University. I also wish to acknowledge the 
assistance of Hildegard Schnuttgen, Reference Librarian, and Betsy Pernotto and Danna 
Bozick, Research Assistants. 
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Issues in the education of rural children and organization of the rural 
school have recently re-emerged as important topics among educational 
historians. Within this important body of literature there seems little argu- 
ment that an ‘‘assault’’ upon rural community schools in the U.S. took place 
between 1850 and 1950, but there is serious disagreement about who the 
prime beneficiaries of rural school ‘‘reforms’’ were.' The purpose of this 
paper is very briefly to review several competing interpretations of how and 
why rural schools were reformed during this period, and to present a 
historical case study of such reforms in one Eastern Kentucky school district 
where calls for ‘‘modernizing’’ educational practice are still heard and 
debated today. The hope is that such a case study can both shed light upon the 
historical logic of late nineteenth-century and early twentieth-century school 
reform and suggest weaknesses in much of the current rhetoric of those 
demanding bureaucratic reform strategies in educational institutions today. 

Social historians attempting to explain efforts to centralize and pro- 
fessionalize public education in the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
century use different explanatory schemes to tell the story of both urban and 
rural school reform. ‘‘Revisionist’’ historians, for example, typically rely 
on concepts of social class and capitalist penetration. According to such 
views, the isolated rural school of American farming communities was 
inevitably transformed as farming and cottage industries gave way to a 
market economy in need of workers and economic resources.' Social status 
distinctions and their theoretical influence on the process of school 
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centralization are also focal concepts in other conflict accounts of education- 
al change in the nineteenth and early twentieth century. In particular, the 
demand put upon the school by emerging white/Protestant/middle class 
groups as ways to ensure the success of their children i in competing for 
advancement is articulately argued in some quarters.” 

The importance of urban social problems as causes for school reform 
typically stands out in almost any account of school reorganization during 
the nineteenth century. In several historical interpretations of the rise of the 
common school, its origins are traced to problems of immigration and the 
perceived threat of Irish and/or Eastern European Catholic immigrants to 
existing Protestant social order. In some accounts, this perceived threat to 
shared Protestant visions of national purpose in urban areas was the crucial 
ingredient necessary to begin what later would become an entire system of 
public education.* 

Some interpretations of progressive school reform in the early twentieth 
century point out great public support for notions of science, progress, and 
democracy as cornerstones upon which such efforts were built. Education, it 
has been argued, was but one of the institutions in society targeted at 
redeeming and restoring community in a rapidly changing America. And the 
language of rural school reformers approximated that of their urban counter- 
parts in their efforts to save rural communities via progressive school 
reforms first championed in the city.* 

In almost any of the accounts listed above, some mention is made of the 
growing power of professional educators, and especially administrators, 
between approximately 1850 and 1950. Marching under the banner of 
expertise and efficiency, school reformers pursued centralization and con- 
solidation in efforts to improve education through ‘‘science’’ and the ‘‘re- 
moval of politics’ in day-to-day operations of urban, and later rural, school 
districts. At least part of the controversy in interpreting American school 
reforms during this period has involved questions about whether what would 
become modern education came about because of the ‘‘needs of modern 
society,’ the ‘‘needs of capitalism,’’ or the independent political force of 
bureaucratic expertise organized within the educational profession.* 

It seems quite possible that none of these competing historical in- 
terpretations of the causes for rural school reform may ever become the 
“‘truth’’ of the matter. Interpretive histories typically rely on competing 
social theories and seem quite resistant to particular cases which may not fit 
an overall pattern. Much of the available literature on rural school reform 
can be used to substantiate pieces of several competing interpretations just 
outlined. Those seeking to explain professional attempts at progressively 
organizing rural school districts as a function of economic and demographic 
change often present evidence hard to refute. That is, given the overwhelm- 
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ing changes in the United States on just these dimensions, progressive 
educators might well have been the advance guard of industrial capitalism. 
And most of the case histories of school reform and consolidation have 
focused on school districts and communities which later did become metro- 
politan and/or integrated into marketplace capitalism. Given the different 
timetables and sources of social change affecting school reforms in the 
various regions of the country, competing versions of ultimate causes for 
school consolidation and centralization may remain just that.° 

There are, however, numerous school districts in rural states which might 
illuminate long-term persistence by administrative progressives to reform 
their schools and give some insight as to whether and in what way their 
efforts satisfied or served other particular interest groups. In some of these 
states, battles over issues like school modernization and consolidation 
currently still rage. Focusing upon district records in what some consider to 
be underdeveloped rural regions of the country might help us determine 
whether professional educators ever systematically constituted their own 
interest group, or were indeed the agents of capitalism or progressive 
counterparts in other areas of social reform in the early twentieth century. 
The case of school reform in Jackson County, Kentucky, may help us 
investigate such competing perspectives. 


The Politics of School Consolidation in Jackson County, Kentucky 


Hisel Elementary, located in Jackson County, Kentucky, has been the 
scene for a protracted struggle among local parents in the small community 
of Hisel, the County Superintendent, and the State of Kentucky. Kentucky 
contains approximately 181 school districts, of which 120 are county dis- 
tricts. In general, those county districts located in the eastern part of the state 
are the poorest ones, whether this definition is based upon resources avail- 
able, expenditures for operation, or upon student academic performance.’ 
Jackson County lies within eastern Kentucky, enrolls approximately two 
thousand students, and is among the most poorly equipped and supported 
districts in the state. 

While in many ways the schools in the county might be viewed as 
deficient, many parents have been closely involved with their schools. Even 
though the current generation of school reformers continuously chants for 
community involvement in making schools excellent, such involvement 
seems ostensibly less important than first modernizing schools like Hisel by 
consolidation. For the past several years, parents of children at Hisel began 
to notice and complain about school improvements at Sand Gap, one of 
Jackson County’s few consolidated elementary schools some nine miles 
(and forty-five minutes by bus) away. No such improvements were being 
made at Hisel. Recognizing that state educational policy clearly supported 
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school consolidation, Hisel parents suspected their school might be the next 
target in Jackson County. The county superintendent, although indicating 
that in the future such a move was possible, denied any such immediate 
intention. 

During the first month of school in 1984, however, the county superinten- 
dent ordered the school closed and arranged to have the children of Hisel and 
its teachers reassigned to Sand Gap Elementary. Immediately, parents of 
Hisel and various community activists from surrounding counties went to 
court in an effort to place a restraining order on the superintendent’s 
decision. The parents hired a lawyer and many depleted personal savings 
and/or took out loans in order to post a $10,000 bond against losses of school 
revenues the Jackson County Superintendent claimed would occur from 
state penalties. According to the superintendent, state monies for operation 
in Hisel would not be forthcoming in 1984-1985 because Hisel Elementary 
did not meet minimum safety and equipment standards as established by law 
(e.g., the school did not have a walk-in refrigerator to store produce and 
other perishables provided as part of the school lunch program). 

In addition to obtaining a restraining order to keep the Hisel school open 
during the remainder of the 1984-1985 school year, parents continued to 
maintain the physical facilities of the school, and helped elect several new 
school board members opposed to the closing of their school. In January 
1985, the Judge found in favor of the plaintiffs and forbade the closing of 
Hisel, agreeing that ‘‘immediate and irreparable’? harm would come to 
students if the school was closed in mid-year. The new school board also did 
not support the superintendent’s desire to appeal the case, and his contract 
was not renewed for the 1985—1986 school year. On the other hand, the furor 
and controversy over the Hisel case led to the resignation of the teachers 
there at the end of the 1984-1985 school year, and while classes are 
continuing in Hisel, most parents and community members hoping to keep 
this one last center of its community life are not optimistic about the 
long-term possibilities of so doing. 


Urban School Models in Rural Settings 


As Rosenfeld and Sher, among others, point out, earlier generations of 
urban educational reformers spread their perspectives on how schools ought 
to be run into rural areas of the country with almost religious intensity. 


By identifying what became widely kown as ‘‘The Rural School 
Problem’’, these (reform) leaders created a rationale for a widespread 
“*modernization’’ and ‘‘urbanization’’ of rural schools. At heart, their 
intent and goal was to reshape rural schools until they became miniature 
replicas of America’s urban (and later, suburban) schools.* 
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Central to the strategies of many rural school reformers were efforts at 
improving rural community life via the school. But as these authors suggest, 
organizational models developed in urban areas were typically sponsored in 
rural areas despite the different contextual settings. If there ever were school 
districts unlike northeastern urban ones in the U.S., rural Kentucky’s would 
have to head the list. Jackson County provides an excellent example, as it is 
not, nor has it ever been, in any sense metropolitan, economically integrated 
into modern American corporate life, or ethnically diverse. As in earlier 
census figures, the 1980 census lists the population as 100 percent rural. 
Like most other eastern Kentucky counties however, the majority of its 
schools are highly centralized and consolidated. On the other hand, the 
superior education which centralization and consolidation were supposed to 
facilitate are not in evidence there. One major newspaper in the state 
described pupil performance in Jackson County as follows: 


Only 28.6 percent of the county s adults have completed high school— 
the third-lowest ranking among the nation’s 3,137 counties. 


Fewer than 40 percent have gone beyond the eighth grade. In last year’s 
statewide testing, Jackson County ranked 167th out of the state’s 183 
school systems. Many people including educators, seem to have grown 
tired of even hoping for better.” 


This fatigue on the part of educators and other observers—if an accurate 
assessment—was certainly temporary, given earlier stated efforts at school 
reform in the county, and to some extent with similar calls heard today. 
Jackson County, like the rest of rural America, has in the past been the object 
of many ‘‘hopes for the better,’’ as the following historical records of the 
county clearly document. 

The series of Biennial Reports of the Superintendents of Public Instruc- 
tion in Kentucky from the turn of the century onward give evidence of earlier 
aspirations for Jackson County schools. From 1899 to 1919 the section titled 
‘*Epistolary Reports of County and City Superintendents”’ also gives some 
of the thinking of the county superintendents on this subject. Both of these 
documentary sources clearly suggest how progressive notions of adequate 
school organization systematically penetrated this Kentucky county. Stated 
aspirations and objectives are all in the direction of centralization of power, 
consolidation of schools, and the adoption of management techniques as 
indicators of progress for the county’s schools. 


Eliminating Trustee Control of the Schools 


In the 1899-1901 report the State Superintendent praises the work of the 
teachers in the Commonwealth and goes on to say, ‘‘Next to the work of the 
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teacher in importance is the work of the (county) superintendent.’’!° On the 
other hand, citizen control of state schools through local trustee systems was 
an early object of skepticism. As the Superintendent put it, ‘“To say the 
present common school trustee system is an absolute failure would be 
probably too severe a criticism, but to say the least, it is unsatisfactory.’’!! 

The system of local trustee control was under attack for many years. At 
this time the duties of the local trustees were vast—a list of 16 activities 
covered everything from school records, maintenance, and teacher employ- 
ment to a pupil census and the duty ‘‘to urge upon parents the necessity of 
prompt and regular attendance of their children.’’'? The county superinten- 
dent received the trustees’ reports every year but at this time he had little 
control over these locally selected citizens. 

The press for centralization of control and management was evident from 
the turn of the century onward. The Jackson County superintendent, R. M. 
Bradshaw, argued in his report for more professionally based and central- 
ized controls: 


The present trustee system should be abolished and in its place a county 
board of education created, consisting of a member from each magiste- 
rial district having an educational qualification, elected by the people 
and exercising the same powers as the boards of education in our 
cities. 


Here then we first find the juxtaposition of educational qualifications and 
urban educational practice defined as progressive policy for this entire rural 
area. 

In 1908 the County Administration Law brought a more ‘‘modern’’ 
school organizational form to the entire state. This Law made the counties 
the units of administration, and set up county school boards. From 1909 
onward, Jackson County has had such a school board with six, and now five, 
citizens elected from the magisterial districts. However, earlier in this time 
period, sub-district trusteeships still existed. According to the 1914-15 
Kentucky Educational Directory, Jackson County had no age-graded 
schools. It listed the names of 71 citizen-trustees who were involved with 
educational policy decisions for the various county schools. In spite of the 
existence of county boards the sub-district trustees dominated school affairs. 
This slowed what some observers saw as the next progressive reform: the 
consolidation of schools.'* 


In the 1907-1909 Biennial Report the state superintendent explained in 
detail his concern that the trustee system had an unfortunate tendency to 
allow ‘‘political influence’’ in school affairs as opposed to what would be 
called ‘‘professional management’’ of these activities. His justification for 
embarrassment is telling: ‘“The old school district system which has pre- 
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vailed in Kentucky until recently, was discarded in the Northern States 
nearly 75 years ago, and has been discarded in every Southern State except- 
ing Arkansas.’”! 

The politics that derived from citizen involvement, as well as the knowl- 
edge that the practice of trustee management was abandoned elsewhere, 
were major arguments to justify the centralization of power in education and 
the removal of supervision from the hands of citizens. The issue of educa- 
tional attainment as a qualification for the exercise of power was evident 
early on, and the final stroke on the bill of indictment of trustees was the 
matter of cost, given the supposed efficiency of larger scale popular elec- 
tions. 

During the period of trustee control it was pointed out that much of the 
population of any area, and especially a rural area, was illiterate. It was from 
such a population that school officials were elected. One observer stated it 
succinctly. ‘“These men were good, honest, upright men but they had little 
or no education, and therefore they possessed a very limited vision of the 
possibilities of education.’’'® 

The 1909-1911 Biennial Report records Superintendent Davis of Jackson 
County, making clear his official justification for reducing citizen participa- 
tion in the name of economy and efficiency. 


I believe all vacancies in the offices of subdistrict trustees should be 


filled by appointment from the County Board of Education . . . I also 
favor the election of trustees ‘‘viva voce’’, compensating the trustees 
so elected with money annually expended for holding schools 
elections. 


Initial Calls for School Consolidation 


This argument against trustees was clearly based on the supposed superiority 
of central control. It was also linked with the fact that many citizens were 
unable, or unwilling, to make the necessary effort to provide a major modern 
structure for education—the consolidated school. Early on, the Jackson 
County superintendent praised the idea of consolidation, linking it with the 
graded instruction found in urban areas: 


I. . . believe that we would consolidate several of our districts into one 
large district . . . and have a school building sufficient for four or five 
teachers; that is, a room for each grade, and then we might hope to have 
our schools graded as well as any college or normal school.'® 


The wishes of professional teachers were also used as a justification for 
consolidation in this period. ‘‘It is my opinion that, with longer terms of 
schools, we would have more professional teachers, and with our little local 
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schools consolidated, we would have better graded schools.’’'? 

In 1916, the State Supervisor for Rural Schools chided the citizens of the 
commonwealth for once again being behind the rest of the nation, which 
seemed greatly enamored with the notion of consolidation. He said the only 
hope for school improvement in the state (i.e., consolidation) was ‘‘the 
enactment of laws standardizing public school buildings and making the 
State Department of Education responsible.’’?° Consolidation accompanied 
the transfer of power from local to county districting. On the other hand, the 
best way to attain this next progressive goal was to further transfer power 
from the county to the state level. At least, this was the argument of the State 
Supervisor. Superintendent Chapman justified school consolidation by in- 
voking the newly popular idea of efficiency. ‘‘Consolidation in its best form 
[creates] a larger school where more efficient work may be done, or equiva- 
lent work at less expense.’’?! 

During the period 1899-1919 Jackson County attempted to meet these 
desires to conform to urban America, but it was a difficult task and some 
cases of skepticism as well as despair are notable. Superintendent Davis in 
1913 wrote: 


As to consolidation and transportation, it is impractable (sic) because 
the roads are so poor and there are so many mountains to be crossed by 
the pupils. The county being one of the poorest in the State, makes 
consolidation almost impossible. Where possible, it is, in my opinion, 
the one step needed in our schools.”” 


In 1919 Superintendent Minter echoed this assessment: 


We have no consolidated schools in this county. In most parts of the 
county the roads are so bad and the population so sparse that con- 
solidated schools are impractical. About half the school population 
would be unable to attend for at least half the term.?* 


Nonetheless he ended his report on a note of hope, lest deviant local 
conditions be seen as defeating progress. ‘‘A sentiment for better roads 
seems to be growing and this is the first step toward consolidated 


schools.’’?4 


Scrutiny of these documents and reports produces one area of state pride 
in progress made during this time. A new form of equipment gave the county 
superintendent a noteworthy event for the 1914-1915 report: 


Since my last report we have built three new school houses and 
purchased and installed patent desks and seats in seventy of the schools 
in my county. [Our goal is] . . . to have comfortable school houses, with 
patent seats and desks, in every district of the county.?° 
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In the 1916—17 report, the spread of formal education and this new equip- 
ment go hand in hand. 


We have either built or repaired almost every school house in the 
county, have established nine new districts, and have furnished every 
school house in the county with patent desks during my incumbency. 


The purchase of manufactured desks and seats was, in this rural timber- 
producing county, an important symbol of the successful quest for progress 
on the part of this superintendent. At least in this effort he could comply with 
the urban industrial standards sought by many professional educators. Histo- 
rian Thomas Clark has described how ‘‘patent goods’’ as symbols of real or 
imagined modernity spread across the rural South in an earlier period. 
Drummers and stores were agents of the new industrial age, and in this 
respect at least, so was the increasingly powerful school superintendent.”’ 


The School Superintendent As Educational Manager 


From 1921 onward, statistical tables dominate the Biennial Reports in a 
new format representing the theme of numerical accounting as an adjunct to 
efficient management. Statements of events, plans, and achievements—the 
former epistolary reports of county superintendents—disappear. The num- 
bers which replaced county superintendents’ commentaries were prepared 
by a State Department of Education that was clearly growing in power and 
had different notions of how rural schools should be run. 

In his 1921 report, the State Superintendent described the new County 
School Administration law as the most important school legislation enacted 
by the General Assembly of 1920. Through this mandate the sub-district 
trustees were at last removed. Attention was also directed to qualifications of 
rural school superintendents. Importantly, notions that school superinten- 
dents had to be efficient resource managers began to appear at this time. 
Appropriate models of adequate school superintendents were available in 
urban school settings, or so it was argued. 


The county school administration law of 1920 was designed primarily 
and specifically to give to each county in the state . . . better leadership. 
The superiority of the city schools to the county schools is primarily due 
to the better ability, the better preparation, and the better leadership of 
city superintendents as compared with county superintendents. [This 
law] . . . makes it possible to secure for the administration of coun 

schools, the same sort of leadership that cities have enjoyed for years. 


When school problems were described in detail, typically the blame for them 
was laid at the feet of school leaders, particularly superintendents. ‘“Too 
many county superintendents were not properly prepared, and did not have 
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the administrative ability and educational leadership the position de- 
manded.’’?? 


The School Bus Solves the Problem of Consolidation 


As suggested earlier, the major impediment faced by rural school reform- 
ers seeking consolidation was transportation difficulties. Even in 1940, 
‘Jackson County still had many small schools. County-wide consolidation 
had proved to be difficult, but there were some district-level mergers to 
provide multi-grade and multi-teacher schools. The 73 schools in the county 
were still dominated by the one-teacher school; there were 59 of these, with 
the rest being 11 two-teacher schools, one three-teacher school, and two 
12-grade schools.*° The report of a teacher working on improvement of 
instruction illustrates transportation problems. 


The difficulties of transportation enter into teacher reports frequently. 
Jackson County has no railroad and few improved highways. Many of 
the rural schools are situated far from the main highways on dirt roads 
that become impassable in bad weather. The supervisors reach a num- 
ber of these schools on horseback.* 


For 40 years, comments of state, county, and other observers reflected 
awareness that consolidation was dependent upon road conditions; other 
aspects of the new structure received more sanguine attention. In 1917, the 
State Superintendent of Rural Schools produced a 14-page report extolling 
the virtues of consolidated schools. 


The consolidated rural school secures better buildings, better equip- 
ment, better teachers, better attendance, more sanitary conditions, 
greater school spirit and greater efficiency along all lines. . . . After all 
else has been said, the best argument for consolidation and transporta- 
tion is that they get more children into school, keep them there better 
and for a longer time, and give them opportunity for more rapid 
progress. As no successfully consolidated school, so far as is known, 
has ever returned to the old way. . . consolidation is surely beyond the 
experimental 


The author of another study of the consolidation process in Kentucky in 
the 1920s got caught up in the mood of the times: ‘‘The history of consolida- 
tion in business, in manufacturing, (and) in education has shown the keynote 
of success.’’*? It was believed that such a process would attract and hold 
better teachers, give better instruction to the children, produce better build- 
ings and equipment, and allow the teaching of new subjects.** The growth of 
the consolidation movement could be hindered only by transportation prob- 
lems, conservativism of people, financial conditions, and inadequate 
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leadership.*° From the 1920s onward consolidation was seen to be a natural 
extension of a process that produced efficiency in the growing urban in- 
dustrial economy. Besides the lack of physical resources, the only factor that 
could prevent it was ‘‘deficient’’ or ‘‘inadequate’’ people, which, according 
to reports just overviewed, appeared frequently in rural Jackson County. 

A 1969 history of Kentucky small schools, produced by the State Depart- 
ment of Education, argued that the larger schools offered 


. . . better trained teachers, greater variety of curricular and extra- 
curricular activities, better adaptation on the part of graduates to the 
present social order, and better leadership in business, industry and 
government, resulting from a broader and better education.*© 


Measured Effects of Consolidated Schooling in Jackson County 


During the first half of the twentieth century, the state abolished 98 
percent of Kentucky’s one-teacher schools. Three factors were cited as 
making this consolidation possible: first, there was the obvious growth in the 
possibility of pupil transportation as school buses were developed. Second, 
“*growth of population in small villages and towns . . . made it necessary to 
abolish small schools and construct larger ones.’’ And third, ‘from 1955 to 
the present, emphasis on (state) accreditation and evaluation has been a large 
factor in this movement.’’?’ From that period onward, state evaluation of 
minimum professional standards was more specifically tied to state funding 
patterns, thus signalling further centralization. 

By 1961 Jackson County schools had been reduced to 31, which was 41 
fewer than the 1940 figure. Sixteen one-teacher schools remained in exis- 
tence. The rest of the county’s schools were five two-teacher, two three- 
teacher, five general elementary and three 12-grade schools. Final efforts to 
consolidate the Jackson County school system came close to completion 
during the decade of the 1960s. Roads in the county had been improved, 
there was some loss of population in the outlying areas, and federal and state 
dollars were increasingly available for *‘professionally responsible’’ educa- 
tional expenditures. School facilities have changed dramatically since 1940. 
The three newest buildings resemble other schools found anywhere in the 
nation, and the high school has had the most recent status benefit of modern 
construction—expensive removal of asbestos used to construct the library. 
All three have gyms for indoor physical education and the ubiquitous pursuit 
of prowess in basketball. Patent desks and chairs abound. But the perform- 
ance of high school students has not kept pace with the expenditures for 
schooling. Recent statistical evidence tends to underscore how ineffectual 
school centralization efforts have been in solving the rural school ‘‘prob- 
lem’’ in Jackson County. 


Urban School Reforms for a Rural District: A Case Study 


While the value of school buildings, length of time students are kept in 
school, percentages of students attending, etc. have all increased during the 
course of the twentieth century, the costs to children and communities have 
been in many ways severe. And pupil performance figures are anything but 
heartening. In the 1966-67 school year, 58 percent of the Jackson County 
students who entered ninth grade in 1962 graduated from high school. These 
young people had come from any one of 26 elementary schools. In 1979-80, 
the percentage dropped to 46 percent. In previous years, the figures had 
dropped below 50 percent five separate times, and climbed above 57 percent 
only three times. The state figures for these two periods (1967 and 1980) 
were 69 percent and 65 percent. The 1966-67 school year saw 29 percent of 
the high school graduates entering college, and by 1979-80 the figure was 
24 percent. Ten times during this period, the percentage was below the 
initial figure, and only three times was it above the figure for the students 
with the more neighborhood-based elementary education. During this same 
period, the state percentage fluctuated much Jess: the initial figure was 42 
percent and ending figure was 43 percent.** 

In 1980, the county had only five elementary schools and one high school. 
The current elementary schools consist of three major multi-graded schools 
in the larger population concentrations near the most important highway, 
and two smaller, more remote schools. The State Department of Education 
has recommended the county close these two (one of them being Hisel 
Elementary). The single consolidated high school, according to Department 
of Education figures, is 35 miles away from the more distant pupils; many 
children are on buses at 6 a.m. in order to reach high school by 8:15 a.m. In 
the 1981-82 school yea, transportation costs were 15.4 percent of total 
current expenses, and the county schools were closed down frequently in the 
winter due to impassable roads.*? 

On the other hand, even though one hundred years of school reform has 
yet to live up to most claims made in its behalf, the power of educational 
professionals themselves has increased while citizen control of the day-to- 
day operation of public education has all but disappeared. Centralization has 
meant a longer bus ride for pupils and greater distance for parents to travel to 
participate in school meetings, events, and the like. And this ‘‘de- 
ruralization’’ of education has taken place in a county where more than 
two-thirds of the pupils are considered ‘‘economically deprived.’’ Howev- 
er, the failure of public education in Jackson County is typically laid at the 
feet of parents and children who have increasingly less to say about the 
conditions of education.*° 


Current Perspectives on Yesterday's Administrative Science 


While educators and state officials continue to argue for the benefits of 
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centralization and consolidation in rural Kentucky, current literature on the 
questionable benefits of such policies is clearly visible in educational re- 
search. While progressive educators argued for decades that economies of 
scale supported schools consolidation, at least one important study has 
shown that, after a certain size is reached, new dis-economies of scale 
emerge in more buses, higher fuel costs, faster depreciation and the cost of 
new administrative specializations.*' Studies of the effect of consolidation 
on participation of citizens and students show results similar to the ones 
found in Jackson County, but such studies are rarely, if ever, cited in state 
analyses. A study of high school size and student participation published in 
1964 found that when students were transferred to a larger county high 
school they had a decrease in their participation in extracurricular activities 
and the amount of satisfaction associated with ‘‘acquiring knowledge and 
developing intellectual interests.’’4 

One of the claims of school reformers throughout the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth century was that school consolidation would especially 
benefit socially disadvantaged children. Recent studies, however, demon- 
strate that when researchers control for I.Q. and socioeconomic status, the 
result is ‘‘a complete reversal of the traditional conclusions about the 
correlation between (school) size and achievement.’’*? The authors of this 
work in fact suggest that not one empirically rigorous study on this topic has 
ever demonstrated a positive correlation between school size and achieve- 
ment for low-income children.** 

A rather caustic overview of school reform in Jackson County might be 
that its net effect has been to disenfranchise local citizen groups from control 
of their schools while enabling school officials to carve out a niche as 
educational experts at the county level. It has continually eroded the school 
as a location for community activity and has made the yellow school bus a 
symbol of modern education. And whenever student achievement and/or 
school completion percentages have declined, parents and children them- 
selves have been blamed. 


Discussion 


The preceding account has been offered to help fill in some of the void and 
contribute modestly to the emerging historical record of school reform in 
rural America. It has also been suggested here that such reforms are still 
being pursued in many Appalachian school districts late into the twentieth 
century. The case of Jackson County should be helpful not only to historians 
but perhaps as well to policy makers seeking to understand the complex web 
of school dynamics and sentiments in late-twentieth-century rural America. 

While the overview presented here tends to emphasize the ascendent 
power of school professionals to dominate educational practice in Jackson 
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County, it doesn’t really prove or disprove whether other interest groups 
were the also major beneficiaries of school reform. It seems clear, at least on 
the surface, that many school reforms brought to places like Jackson County 
were inspired by social problems or issues not relevant there. It certainly 
could not be argued, for example, that ‘‘foreign’’ ethnic groups or religions 
brought about great fear among local citizens. After all, almost all of the 
citizens of Eastern Kentucky trace their ancestry to the first waves of (poor) 
white settlers into Virginia’s plantation economy system. And this is a 
region of the country where local citizens continually defend their right to 
display the Ten Commandments in every classroom. Religious diversity in 
eastern Kentucky basically boils down to which Baptist denomination one 
belongs to. 

We can also conclude that rural school reform has done little to restore 
local community life. School consolidation has meant, if anything, the 
erosion of community control and focus in places like Jackson County. At 
the same time, school reform there has also not facilitated modernity in the 
region. Jackson County is not modern by any metropolitan standards. It has 
no real industry or large population centers. Unemployment has typically 
been in double digits throughout the century, per capita income in 1978 was 
less than $4,000, and over two thirds of the school children in the county 
come from homes below the poverty line. Most of the available jobs in the 
county in fact do not demand even a high school education. When a ‘‘quality 
of life’’ ranking was recently released in the state, Jackson County came in 
last of 120 counties.*° Considering that many ‘‘modern’’ Americans consid- 
er the entire state to be backward, such in-state appraisals don’t appear 
flattering to whatever ‘‘progressive’’ elements exist with the county. Thus, 
having a school system which appears pretty much like those in the rest of the 
country hasn’t seemed to help make Jackson County modern. 

Similarly, the lack of a large middle class in Jackson County suggests that 
use of the school system to benefit particular status groups via public 
education has rarely if ever taken place. While such a possibility may have 
existed in counties close by, the extremely low number of students who 
graduate from high school and/or go on to college makes such an assertion 
very tenuous. To some extent, public school teachers, welfare officials, and 
state-paid service workers are among the very few middle-class residents of 
the county. 

Revisionist historians might be able to deduce partial support for ‘‘capital- 
ist penetration’ arguments in the case of Jackson County, although such an 
interpretation would be arguable. Given that eastern Kentucky traditionally 
has exported residents from its rural areas to blue-collar industries in Mid- 
western cities like Cincinnati, Detroit, and Dayton, claims that consolidated 
rural schools prepare future workers for alienating work environments in 
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foreign communities might be one ‘‘explanation’’ for the lack of concern 
school administrators in the region have given to local school control 
advocates. Perhaps the largest weakness to such an interpretation, however, 
is the intense criticism of educational status leveled at eastern Kentucky 
schools by state business leaders in the late twentieth century. Weaknesses 
in school outcomes, they claim, are responsible for the lack of economic 
growth throughout the state, and are the target of the current generation of 
school reformers.*° Interpretations of educational history from the left are 
difficult to pin down specifically enough to test, either because the interests 
of capitalists change over time, or because who ‘‘they’’ are differs depend- 
ing upon the analysis.*’ 

Given that the advertised benefits of rural school reform have never 
materialized in Jackson County, that many of the urban problems which 
fueled the fire of city school reform never existed in eastern Kentucky, that 
by no stretch of the imagination did late forms of progressive education 
‘*save’’ rural communities here, and that the population of Jackson County 
has only marginally been incorporated into late-twentieth-century capital- 
ism, we are forced to conclude that professional educators themselves have 
been an important beneficiary of school reforms in this rural school district 
of Kentucky. With one exception, the three consolidated elementary schools 
and the county school are on the major highway through the county and near 
the population concentrations where a semblance of middle-class amenities 
prevail. Thus for educators, the climate for work and travel to work is 
modern, unlike work situations for most of the residents in the county. And 
the drive to centralize and to consolidate is still pursued vigorously here, 
even though such reforms have yet to pay the dividends advertised. 

While the importance of local and national business elites has not been 
systematically investigated in this study, an analysis which claims that all of 
the educational developments seen in Jackson County are a function of 
capital would seem an overstatement. To be sure, a more complete analysis 
of educational development in Jackson County should include more direct 
discussion than we have been able to provide. And there are impressive 
accounts of how external corporate factors have influenced educational 
funding and achievement patterns in Appalachia. 

On the other hand, professional educators’ persistence in transforming the 
rural school seems at least partially an independent phenomenon. We have 
provided an overview of past and continuing school reform efforts here to 
profile how such reforms have been pursued in this still rural county of 
Kentucky, and at the same time have illustrated the persistent theme of 
professionalism as political argument in an area wherein such arguments are 
clearly suspect. Bureaucratized education as a political force at least partial- 
ly independent of capitalist influences more easily traced in urban education- 
al historiography seems clearly substantiated, at least in the case of Jackson 
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County, Kentucky. And we suspect such an interpretation may be consistent 
with future histories of many other isolated, poor, and academically margin- 
al school districts in the United States. 
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Educating the Dead Student 


Our twentieth-century rejection of what Elisabeth Kubler-Ross calls ‘‘the 
death experience’’ has led to a tragic ignorance of the needs of the dead 
student in the classroom. This student, a rare but nevertheless real presence, 
is frequently passed over, ignored, or brushed off with a comment such as 
“*doesn’t hand in homework.’’ What is needed is a commitment by the 
teacher to look into the special problems of adjustment faced by the dead 
student. These include peer rejection and, unfortunately, teacher rejection in 
too many cases. 

Peer rejection of the dead student often follows subtle adult signals which 
indicate that there is something ‘‘wrong’’ with being dead. The dead student 
is seldom included in games or group activities and may be actively ex- 
cluded. A sociometric study by Rand (1936) showed that less than ten per 
cent of the children who had a dead classmate chose that classmate as 
“*someone I would like to play doctor with.’’ Indeed, too often children are 
outspoken in their rejection of a deceased classmate, employing such offen- 
sive labels as ‘‘stiff.”’ 

There has been some discussion in recent years as to what constitutes a 
dead student. Leaving discussions of EEGs and brain activity for a more 
comprehensive study, we elect to follow Kozol’s taxonomy, which divides 
the main body of dead students into three groups based on the severity of 
disability: slightly dead, moderately dead, and severely dead. The slightly 
dead student is the most difficult to diagnose, since his behavior does not 
differ from that of the average student in most particulars. Students in this 
category (those who have been dead for less than 48 hours) generally reveal 
themselves by their lack of interest in being excused from class. Whereas a 
normal student will ask to go to the bathroom an average of seventeen times 
in a fifty-minute class period (Ceram, 1948), a dead student does not ask at 
all. The most revealing indicator of the dead student, however, is his refusal 
to leave class at the end of the period. When queried about his reason for 
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staying, he typically gives no answer. If a student in your class should 
behave in this manner, check immediately for rigor mortis. 

The moderately dead student, one who has been in that condition for more 
than 48 hours, but less than a year, typically poses the most difficult problem 
for the teacher. Although rarely a disciplinary problem, the moderately dead 
student is often the cause of classroom disruption, particularly among 
students seated near him, who are often vocal in complaining about the odor 
of decay. This aroma, together with the presence of a great number of flies, 
is your most telling symptom in diagnosing the moderately dead student. 
The severely dead student, one who has been dead for more than a year, is 
the easiest to diagnose, since his soft parts will have disappeared, leaving 
behind what Kozol calls ‘‘the skeleton.’’ 

In dealing with the special problems of the dead student, as Agee points 
out, the wise teacher will make every effort to take the student’s parents into 
her confidence. A conference should be arranged as early in the year as 
possible for a frank discussion of the parents’ expectations and the establish- 
ment of parent-teacher cooperation. If the student’s disability is minor 
(slight or moderate), you may want to suggest embalming. It is equally 
important to prepare the peer group for dealing with a dead classmate. When 
you are informed in advance that such a student is to be ‘‘mainstreamed’”’ 
into your classroom, it is a good idea to initiate a frank discussion with your 
students about death and their attitudes toward it. You might ask what they 
think death is like, how they would feel if they were dead, and how they 
might like to be treated under those circumstances. 

When the dead student finally arrives, your reaction to him is the most 
important factor in promoting a successful adjustment. The other children 
will be more likely to include him in their activities if you treat him as 
normal. Of course, certain adjustments in class routine will have to be made 
because of him, but it is important not to let these inconveniences affect your 
attitude toward him. Make every effort to include him in all activities. For 
example, you might consider making him classroom monitor. Do not, 
however, push. If he does not want to participate in show and tell, trying to 
force him will only make you look ridiculous. 

Grading is perhaps the most sensitive issue in the education of the dead 
student. Generations of dead students have been unjustly held back in school 
because teachers insisted in applying old-fashioned methods of norm-based 
grading to them. However, even the recent trend to criterion-based grading 
methods has not helped, since the dead student will not complete homework, 
take tests, do reports, or indeed participate at all in class except in a passive 
fashion. This passivity has been the despair of many teachers, who have 
routinely marked ‘D’ in their grade books and given a ‘‘social promotion’’ to 
the dead student. Although there is no evidence as yet that this does special 
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harm to the dead student—who seems to perform about as well in one level 
as another—we believe there is a superior basis for evaluation. This is the 
strategy we call ‘‘sensitivity-based’’ grading. 

The theory of sensitivity-based grading is simplicity itself. Because the 
dead student performs no work whatsoever, any grading system that rests on 
results will not give an accurate picture of what he has learned in class. It is 
necessary instead to take into account his intentions; that is, the quality of 
work he would have wanted to do had he done any work. Determination of 
intent is, of course, subjective, but the truly sensitive teacher will, by virtue 
of her empathy with the dead student, as well as her estimate of the vocality, 
aggressiveness, and social standing of his parents, intuitively perceive the 
correct grade for the student. By applying a system of sensitivity-based 
grading, then, the dead student can be successfully integrated into the 
academic mainstream, and what could have been a problem for the teacher 
can instead by converted into a challenging and rewarding experience. 
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Amidst the flurry of school reform efforts—especially commission re- 
ports and new state legislation—there is a nagging question: will any of the 
reforms actually work? In its recent call for radical *‘rebuilding’’ (rather than 
‘‘repairing’’) of the teaching profession, the Carnegie Commission already 
is pointing to the failure of reform measures that followed in the wake of A 
Nation At Risk, the report of the National Commission on Excellence in 
Education. Are reforms doomed to failure? I think a good case can be made 
that externally imposed reforms are unlikely to make a significant impact on 
educational practice. 

This pessimistic position is echoed by some current observers of educa- 
tional reform. Denis Doyle and Terry Hartle conclude that ‘‘the research on 
effective schools suggests that externally imposed requirements do not 
contribute to good education.’’' In his widely discussed Horace’s Com- 
promise, Theodore Sizer calls for ‘‘authorities to trust teachers and princi- 
pals’’ rather than to ‘‘reinfect the schools with the blight of standardized 
required practice.’’* And Carolyn Evertson notes that ‘‘most proposals for 
teacher reform are unburdened by evidence that the suggested changes will 
make a difference.’’> We must listen to the still small voice of dissent in the 
whirlwind of reform. 

At the risk of being labeled a curmudgeon—a modern-day King Canute 
who would command the waves of reform to recede—I would like to caution 
against undue optimism that state governments (or even national com- 
missions) can effect immediate and radical change in teachers and in- 
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stitutions that educate teachers. There are, I believe, at least five proposi- 
tional truths that explain why caution, if not out-and-out pessimism, is 
advisable: 


1. To change teachers you must change their beliefs, not their behavior 


The behaviorists have misled us here, I suspect. We seem to be obsessed 
in our day with the notion that we need to change what teachers do rather than 
what they value. So we tell them thousands of things we think they should do 
to be ‘‘better.’’ Look at our instruments of evaluation, such as observation 
instruments. We identify observable competencies that teachers will ‘‘do’’ 
in a’model lesson. But do teachers believe that their competencies affect 
learning? Do evaluators and teacher educators believe these tests are impor- 
tant in a genuinely substantive way? How much time does anyone in the 
system devote to teaching teachers why the instrument is a good idea rather 
than teaching them how to pass it? And then we wonder why the great 
majority of teachers endure the evaluations and immediately revert to 
teaching practices they prefer to use. School people complain: ‘Knowing 
teachers can demonstrate teaching competencies is far different from know- 
ing that they will do so in their daily teaching.’’ Exactly so. Behaviors are 
mere symptoms of personal values. Real change means getting people to 
adopt new values. That takes more than retraining and treating symptoms. 


The lesson here: Change comes not when you require and evaluate given 
teacher behavior but when you change people. 


2. Educators must have the problem before they will change 


Following from the first principle is an equally important reality: If people 
do not think they own a problem, there is little likelihood that change will 
occur in their beliefs or their behaviors. Educational reform misses the mark 
when it concentrates on the problems we think educators should have rather 
than ones they do have. State-level reformers—bureaucrats and legisla- 
tors—like to give answers to problems teachers, and colleges that prepare 
them, don’t even know they have yet. Then they lambaste us with ‘‘You 
ought to have this problem!’’ They assume that what they see as problems, 
everyone should see as a problem. Finally, they love to present us with 
solutions to the problems we don’t even know we have. And if we resist or 
appear less than enthusiastic, they load us down with guilt as their apathetic 
and recalcitrant partners in educational change. The problem many in- 
dependent colleges believe they have is the very solutions that a distant 
committee designed to meet non-existent problems. A basic principle of 
psychology is that people will learn what they need to learn and will solve 
problems that they actually own. The lesson here: Change comes when 
individuals and institutions have a problem they need to solve. 
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3. Imposed solutions almost never work 


If imposed solutions worked, child-rearing would be a snap; discipline 
problems would disappear from schools overnight; teacher education dis- 
putes would not exist at all. Imposed solutions result from ‘‘closed system’’ 
authoritarian thinking which depends on the ‘‘great man’’ concept of 
change: ‘‘I am a great man and if everyone is required to do what I think is 
right, all will be well.’’ All state-level regulations follow this approach to 
reform. They tend to start with an assumption that all is wrong in teacher 
education, move to a single solution that requires all teacher education 
prograins to follow a monolithic set of procedures to correct these problems, 
and end with a threat of program disapproval. Power to punish is readily 
apparent, and veiled threats to use force may be discerned when imposition 
is at issue. But imposed solutions rarely fit all, or even many, real needs of 
individual institutions. Power breeds fear and resentment; it elicits active or 
passive aggression. It invites retaliation at worst and foot-dragging at best. 
Teacher education is a complex human affair involving, in the United States, 
over 100,000,000 people and 10,000,000 teachers and administrators. It is 
not amenable to imposed, simple solutions. The lesson here: The best 
solutions come from the bottom up, discovered by particular colleges and 
teachers to fit particular problems. 


4. Standardizing practices will not raise standards 


Imposed solutions in closed system bureaucracies are often top-down 
mandates in the form of prescription regulations, rules, and requirements. 
These regulations are often highly specific and quantitative in nature and 
enjoy the dubious label of *‘standards.’’ Not to comply with such regulations 
is to be below standard, of course. To be below standard is not to be 
different, or innovative, or even nonstandard. It is to be inferior. When a 
state passes ‘‘additional and upgraded’’ standards, then ‘‘more’’ is always 
“*better.’’ As Dean Willis Hawley of Vanderbilt University said at the 1986 
meeting of AACTE, ‘‘The danger is that policy makers hearing all this noise 
will revert to the solutions they always revert to which is to specify all these 
rules.’” We should remember, however, that a multitude of standards— 
especially so-called ‘‘minimum’’ standards—can as easily bring strong 
programs down as lift weak programs up. This is especially likely to happen 
when institutions must divert human and financial resources from important 
substantive activities—like teaching and supervising—to formal activi- 
ties—like documenting and reporting. Public institutions, of course, are set 
up for such bureaucratic operations and can always demand additional 
public funds from the same state legislature that promulgated the new 
regulations. Independent colleges can only divert their existing personnel or 
raise tuition, a Hobson’s choice. The lesson here: Standardization of prac- 
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tices stifles creativity and may be an impediment to high-quality teacher 
education. 


5. Worthwhile change is always slow 


The eminent educator John Goodlad remarked at the 1986 AACTE 
conference: ‘‘I think what bothers me most is the amount of scrambling 
going on to /ook like we are doing things. There is a lot of pressure for quick 
fixes.’’ The quick fixes in reforming teacher education seem to take the form 
of imposed barriers—competency tests, basic skills tests, evaluations of 
teachers’ classroom performance—which are mandated for teachers who do 
not feel they own the problem. We fail to consider that reform should deal 
with creating the conditions which will encourage colleges and teacher 
educators to change, grow, improve. This means we have to help teachers 
remove barriers; reformers seem to operate from the opposite assumption: 
the more barriers the better. As Art Combs noted at the 1985 ASCD 
conference, ‘“Teachers can do fantastic things when we set them free to 
move in positive directions.’’ Too often we settle for cosmetic solutions that 
are doomed to failure. Real educational reform for teachers and teacher 
education will come about when we nurture, support, and encourage im- 
provement. We need to listen to teachers and help them find better ways to 
do the things their experience tells them must be done to make them more 
effective. Rather than a ‘‘great man’’ theory, we need to look for the small 
changes that over time can make a difference. The lesson here: Well- 
considered change that evolves from the real concerns of teachers and 
colleges takes time. 

Of course, we know that citizens and legislators like quick results. It is 
natural in American education to plant a reform tree every few years—and 
then to pull the tree up to examine its roots and see how well it is growing. 
Our ‘‘theory X”’ orientation, to use McGregor’s term,* leads us always to 
put our authority and trust in the power at the top of the organization. We are 
better at decreeing reform from the statehouse than at nurturing it in the 
school. 

Real reform, reform that works, will ultimately depend on our ability to 
secure the willing support of those we would change: teachers themselves. 
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Like the cannons that surrounded the famous British Light Brigade and 
into which it rode, so are the skill courses of the junior college and the 
students who take them. From 1967 to 1983, the canons of curriculum 
development for the non-transfer student attending the California junior 
college amounted first, to designing skill courses and second, to allowing 
these courses to substitute for subject-matter courses. This substitution of 
skill courses has made the junior college as ineffective educationally as the 
American high school. Not all skill courses are a waste of time. However, 
these courses, when overdone, insulate students from a good education and 
their own ignorance, all the while promising them that same education. By 
now, most agree that this promise is false. Although skill courses do some 
good, the good they do is easily vitiated when they block the students from 
the traditional subject-matter curriculum. How did this tragedy happen, and 
how did skill courses acquire such a strong position? 

Skill courses had already begun to replace subject-matter courses in high 
schools in the late 1950s and early 1960s for those students who were not 
academically gifted. A subtle form of discrimination, this process took 
several forms. Teachers began first to lower their expectations for the 
below-average group. As a result, this type of student could easily escape 
from the traditional academic curriculum. Foreign language was the first to 
go. Mathematics, in the form of algebra 1 and 2 and geometry, was the next 
hurdle removed from the students’ path. 

English courses did not disappear so much as change. Expository writing 
became ‘‘creative writing’’; teachers asked students to look into themselves 
rather than out at the world they still knew so little about.' Typical assign- 
ments asked the student to write about his summer vacation or describe how 
he felt about a lemon. In these assignments the student is allowed to escape 
into narrative and description and away from logic and definition. The 
student gets to describe his feelings rather than the lemon. Literature classes 
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became remedial reading classes in which students studied RFU and SRA 
reading kits rather than books. Sadly, these remedial classes fulfilled the 
English requirements for graduation from high school. 

Finally the history curriculum, although partially protected by law, was 
also hurt. First, traditional history courses, whenever possible, gave way to 
sociology and psychology courses. Second and sadder still was the spread of 
an educational philosophy that placed the ability to organize information 
above mastery of the information itself. Finally, certain other fields, es- 
pecially literature, were taught in a way that denied history; literature born of 
the ‘‘new criticism’’ was guilty of this error.” 

When these high school students first hit the California junior colleges in 
large numbers in 1967 and 1968, the colleges had a difficult time adjusting. 
The first adjustment, it seems to me, was a good one. The junior colleges 
developed appropriate remedial courses to bring the students up to grade 
level. This accommodation was educationally attractive not only because 
the students obtained help they needed, but also because because they did 
not receive college credit for work that, although necessary, was not college 
level. However, this situation did not last long; well before the mid 1970s, 
junior colleges had begun to accept these courses for graduation credit. 
Moreover, other aberrations started in the high schools abounded in the 
junior college. The colleges offered their students reading clinics, speech 
clinics, tutorial centers, listening centers, and reading software and hard- 
ware labs—frequently staffed with narrowly trained, poorly educated spe- 
cialists or students. 

These classes, designed to help students get into and stay in college, not 
only threatened to supplant traditional subject matter curriculum, but also, 
often unintentionally, gave students the message that skills are enough and 
learning how to learn is more important than the subject matter in the 
traditional courses. Students heard this message loud and clear: skills are 
more important than hard knowledge courses. Given this situation, how can 
we as teachers shake our heads when we find our students cannot read or 
write? Have we insisted that they read anything? Have we failed to provide 
them with anything to write about? 

What caused the default of the traditional curriculum? What made the 
colleges forget the necessity of teaching history, higher math, foreign 
language, and literature? Indeed the students were part of the problem. They 
demanded lower standards, and college administrations gave in because of 
fear, kindness, and ignorance. Fear is forgivable, but the combination of 
kindness and ignorance that guided so many curriculum decisions is not. 
Many administrators, often good-hearted but badly educated, were vulner- 
able to every educational fad or political fancy that either the world of higher 
education or the local board of education could foist upon them. 
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From the world of higher education came logical positivism and informa- 
tion theory.* The first suggests that all traditional language, excluding math, 
is inaccurate for translating knowledge, thereby making all knowledge 
suspect. The second, information theory, while dazzling educators with its 
ability to organize, store, and retrieve information, gives no guidance on 
what to store (what has value) or what not to store (garbage). Finally, the 
tremendous burst of new information in the mid 1950s led educators to the 
philosophical conclusion that because information is expanding ex- 
ponentially and constantly changing, colleges should teach students how to 
change and not bother so much with subject matter. This idea, that we should 
teach students to learn and how to adjust to change, gave everything from 
Summerhill to sensitivity training and EST its day, hour, or minute on 
campus. 

For the board of education, on the other hand, the schools have become a 
burnt offering to the god ‘‘community”’ that will cure all society’s needs, 
from mental health to social justice. To these boards, we also owe the 
continual hiring of administrators whose own education hardly brought them 
to the basement of the house of intellect. 

Teaching faculties also had a hand in destroying the college curriculum. 
The proliferation of skill courses was partly the faculty’s attempt to help. 
Like doctors faced with a patient in pain, we prescribed as best we could, but 
we also overprescribed. Later when the changing economics of the 1970s 
threatened teachers’ jobs, college faculties held on to these courses more to 
protect their jobs than to help students. 

Other pressures, like falling SAT scores and negative national education 
reports, influenced and reinforced the skill-based curriculum. However, no 
matter how many causes, reasons, and explanations we come up with, the 
central fact remains: the rise of skill courses has rendered junior college 
ineffective. Until mathematics above the level of arithmetic, foreign lan- 
guage, literature, and above all history can make their way back into both the 
high school and junior college curriculum, matters will only get worse. As 
we all know so well, our students can understand every word in a sentence 
and still not understand what the sentence means unless they know the 
context in which it was said or written. Literature and history provide that 
context; skill courses do not. 
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perspectives of art and religion, politics, and morality. The material of philosophy is science, 
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logical structure and empirical content.’’ Kaplan is talking about logical positivism here, and it 
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be supportive. 
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Much of the concern among epistemologists in the last twenty years has 
been to determine the conditions under which belief is justified. The purpose 
of this essay is to examine the concept of learning as it relates to some of the 
accounts of justification which have emerged from their recent discussions. I 
will explore the question to what extent (if any) justification ought to be 
viewed as a prerequisite to learning, and I thereby hope to call attention to 
some important connections between the concepts of learning and justifica- 
tion in such a way as to shed some light upon the nature of the learning 


SS. 
In order to introduce these topics I shall begin with some preliminary 


considerations. First, educational theorists frequently distinguish between 
learning that and learning how. My concern here will be limited to the 
former. Thus, my concern is with learning as it is directed to specific 
propositions. For convenience I shall refer throughout to learning that 
simply as “‘learning.”” 

Second, it is sometimes said that such learning is the process of arriving at 
knowledge. On this point I shall simply remain neutral; I shall neither affirm 
nor deny that one can learn only true propositions. Accordingly, since all 
facts are true propositions, the scope of my concern includes but is not 
necessarily limited to fact learning. 

Third, I will assume that learning is a process of arriving at belief. A 
person cannot learn a proposition without coming to believe it.' Occasional- 
ly common usage seems to tolerate violations of this principle. A newspaper 
reporter disguised as a potential convert to a religions cult might remark to 
his newspaper colleagues, ‘“Today we learned that the cult leader is the 
savior of mankind.’’ Such cases, I shall assume, are not genuine claims to 
having learned a proposition. It is not a sufficient condition of someone’s 
having learned a proposition that it was taught to that person. 

Perhaps some philosophers will argue that there are different senses of the 
term ‘‘learning,’’ each with its own set of criteria, and that there is a sense in 
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which ‘‘learning’’ simply means ‘‘being taught.’’ I am not convinced that 
this is the case. However, I have no compelling arguments to the contrary, 
and so for the purposes of this paper I will proceed on the assumption that 
there is at least a principal sense of the term ‘‘learning’’ and that, however 
else it might be characterized, belief is a required component. 


* * * 


Before turning to the concept of justification and its relationship to 
learning, I will attempt to set some boundaries to the discussion regarding 
what shall be understood by the term ‘‘the learning process.”’ 

It is customary to distinguish between the process of learning and the 
end-state or end-product of learning. With regard to this distinction there 
have been two radically divergent points of view in the history of educational 
thought. Some have held that the process of learning is of prime importance 
and the end-state is of little or no importance. A typical version of this view 
might be that educators ought to provide students with the opportunity for 
ongoing experiences which are interesting, dynamic, and instrumental in 
promoting discovery. On this view, richness of experience is the essence of 
learning, and educators ought to be only minimally concerned with the 
end-product. 

On the opposite end of the spectrum is the view that the worth of learning 
is measured strictly according to its end-product. The process is of im- 
portance only as a means to the all-important end of building up a content of 
what has been generated by one’s learning. Thus, for example, educators 
should see to it that students acquire the great ideas of Western Civilization, 
and the process is chosen strictly according to how one can most efficiently 
achieve this objective (whether or not it is likely to appeal to students’ 
interests, and so forth). 

In what follows I will attempt to steer somewhere between these two 
approaches. I will assume that an adequate discussion of learning ought to 
minimize the importance of neither the process nor the end-state of learning. 
For this reason I shall also reject the position of those champions of empirical 
rigor who would deny the existence of learning processes or any other type 
of belief-generating processes on the grounds that they are mysterious inner 
episodes not directly observable. 

I will also attempt to steer between two extreme positions regarding which 
belief-generating processes are capable of counting as genuine processes of 
learning. In the first place, one might hold that the question whether learning 
has taken place is completely independent of the nature of the process which 
produces the relevant belief. On this view any type of belief-generating 
process is as good a candidate for a learning process as any other, and hence 
there are no general criteria (based on the nature of the processes) for 
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distinguishing those which are learning processes from those which are not. 
The basis for such distinctions, if there are such, will lie elsewhere. 

This is a rather extreme position, one which I believe few educational 
theorists would find attractive. Surely not just any type of belief-generating 
process is suited to be a learning process. Suppose that an electrode attached 
to someone’s brain induces the belief that a certain cult leader is the savior of 
mankind. It is hard to imagine how one might defend the claim that the 
resulting belief was learned (at least without attempting to stretch the 
ordinary meaning of ‘‘learned’’). Similarly, if a person arrives at a belief as 
the result of a totally bizarre and confused train of thought, it would be most 
implausible to claim that the belief is learned. Some types of belief- 
generating processes, it would seeem, must be ruled out as processes 
suitable for qualifying as learning processes. 

It would, of course, be a mistake to conclude from these considerations 
that learning must be one particular kind of process culminating in a belief, 
and here a second extreme position is encountered. Philosophers of educa- 
tion have at various times made attempts to establish a particular kind of 
process as the vehicle of all learning. There is the view, for example, that all 
learning comes through a process of inner revelation, or the view that all 
learning comes through a process of problem solving. The truth of the matter 
seems to be that, while some types of processes must be ruled out, there seem 
to be no compelling reasons to limit all cases of learning to one particular 
kind of process. In the interests of open-mindedness, then, it seems most 
natural to assume that a variety of kinds of processes can qualify as cases of 
learning.” 

To summarize, the learning process will be understood in such a way that 
(1) it is neither significantly greater nor significantly lesser in importance in 
comparison with the end-product of learning: (2) it is identified neither with 
all types of belief-generating processes nor restricted to one particular type 
of belief-generating process. I now proceed to an examination of the learn- 
ing process as it relates to justification. 


* * * 


The question which belief-generating processes are learning processes is 
in some ways parallel to another question: of all the ways of arriving at a true 
belief, which are cases of arriving at knowledge? Surely the answer to the 
latter question is not that all of them qualify, for if someone arrives at a true 
belief purely as the result of a superstition, the person has not arrived at 
knowledge, even if the belief turns out to be true. One important missing 
ingredient here is justification. The person arrives at a true belief, but the 
belief is not one which is justified (for that person at that time), and hence 
there is no knowledge. 
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From examples of this sort philosophers have concluded that only those 
ways of arriving at true beliefs in which there is justification count as cases of 
arriving at knowledge. In the remainder of this essay I will investigate the 
question whether, in similar fashion, justification ought to be regarded as a 
requirement for learning. Should it be insisted that a belief-generating 
process qualifies as a learning process only when justification is present? 

One’s answer, of course, depends in large part upon what one means by 
the term ‘‘justification.’’ Here it will be most instructive to concentrate upon 
three accounts currently competing for favor among epistemologists: jus- 
tification as the possession of adequate evidence; justification as the im- 
plementation of a reliable thought process; and justification as coherence 
among one’s beliefs. I shall proceed by considering these one at a time and 
inquiring of each whether it is desirable to require that a learned belief 
possess it. I shall argue that there is no good reason to consider it desirable in 
the case of the first two, but that it may well be desirable in the case of the 
third. 

Consider, first, the idea that justification consists in possessing evidence 
of the right kind and in the right amount. According to this theory of 
justification, a justified belief (unless it is somehow self-justified) is one for 
which a person has adequate evidence or warrant and for which this evidence 
or warrant is the basis for the belief. To be justified in a belief one must have 
good reasons for holding it, and these good reasons serve as adequate 
evidence. 

Is it plausible to hold that a proposition cannot be learned by a person 
unless he or she is justified in believing it in this sense? In other words, is it 
plausible to hold that one can learn a proposition only when one arrives at a 
belief of it on the basis of adequate evidence? One philosopher of education 
who has defended an affirmative answer is Kenneth Strike. In defense of his 


position he writes: ‘ 


We must be sure that our teaching goes beyond a mere accounting of the 
conclusions of inquiry to a concern for the reasons as to why inquiry has 
reached these conclusions as well as a concern for what may be said for 
other opinions. It follows that an essential part of good teaching is the 
giving of reasons and that a condition of good teaching is an under- 
standing of what counts as a good reason.* 


Strike goes on to say that a student who has been indoctrinated to believe a 
proposition ‘‘has not been provided with adequate evidence’’ for it, and 
hence cannot be said to have learned it. On this view, then, an essential 
component of all learning is that the relevant beliefs be based on good 
reasons in the form of adequate evidence. Teachers ought to be ready to 
supply good reasons, and students ought to be encouraged to arrive at beliefs 
on the basis of good reasons. 
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How should one evaluate Strike’s position? In the first place, it is com- 
mendable that Strike has emphasized the importance of good reasons in 
teaching and learning (and here one might add that what counts as a good 
reason can conceivably depend upon a student’s stage of development). 
Such emphasis is not frequently articulated by educational theorists. I 
believe Strike’s remarks in the quoted passage above are entirely correct and 
that the educational enterprise could be significantly improved if they were 
taken seriously by teachers. Nevertheless, the question is whether these 
remarks, though true, support his position that all learning presupposes 
possessing adequate evidence. For a belief-generating process to qualify as a 
learning process, must the belief be acquired on the basis of good reasons in 
the form of adequate evidence? Must we, in other words, categorically deny 
that learning has taken place on all of those occasions when a student simply 
believes a proposition without doing so on the basis of adequate evidence? 

It is difficult to see why we must. Of course, when a student arrives at a 
belief the typical educator will no doubt prefer that he or she do so on the 
basis of adequate evidence. But in those instances where good reasons are 
not supplied by the teacher or textbook and where the student fails to 
discover them on his or her own, it seems, on the face of things, arbitrary to 
conclude automatically that learning has not taken place. Suppose a child’s 
teacher simply declares that bribery is wrong and fails to supply reasons for 
believing this proposition. If the child comes to believe that bribery is wrong 
on the basis of the teacher’s declaration, then it seems perfectly plausible to 
say that the child learned from the teacher that bribery is wrong. It does not 
seem reasonable to declare that learning could not have taken place simply 
because the teacher has failed to give reasons in support of the contention 
that bribery is wrong. Frequently one learns by hearing or reading de- 
clarations by trustworthy sources which, for whatver reason, are unaccom- 
panied by supporting evidence. 

To say this, of course, is not to deny that all genuine learning presupposes 
possessing evidence of some kind. By the very fact that a teacher makes an 
assertion, a student has evidence for believing it to be true. Perhaps by the 
very nature of a teacher’s position of authority, a student has some evidence 
for believing whatever is asserted by the teacher. But whether this evidence 
as a rule constitutes adequate evidence is much more debatable. 

It would be possible, naturally, to adopt an especially lenient standard of 
adequacy, and by such a standard one might plausibly argue (what might 
then be almost a truism) that learning entails the possession of ‘adequate’ 
evidence. But for Strike the story is different. Given what he says about 
indoctrination, a teacher’s assertion cannot automatically qualify as having 
provided adequate evidence. For if the mere requirement that a proposition 
is asserted by a teacher guarantees justification for believing it, one is forced 
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to countenance indoctrination as providing justification whenever the in- 
doctrinator happens to be a bona fide teacher. But by its very nature 
indoctrination fails to provide a student with adequate evidence for believ- 
ing, on Strike’s view, and hence it appears that more is required for our being 
able to say that a student has adequate evidence. The teacher must in one way 
or another either provide reasons or take steps to ensure that reasons are 
provided. 

It is understandable that Strike is concerned to ensure that indoctrination 
does not constitute genuine learning, but it is vitally important to ask 
whether his technique for accomplishing this objective does not turn out to 
do damage to what most people would consider perfectly legitimate cases of 
learning. By insisting that no learning takes place where one fails to have 
adequate evidence, are we not left with too restricted a concept of learning? 

By any reasonable standard the answer is ‘‘yes.’’ If it is agreed that a 
teacher has a mandate to produce learning, it appears unreasonable and 
unrealistic to insist that in the exercise of this mandate he or she in every 
instance attempt to ensure that adequate evidence is present. Certainly there 
are occasions when it is appropriate for a teacher simply to assert that 
something is the case, and it seems unreasonable to deny that learning is on 
those occasions being promoted. Indeed, learning is sometimes most effi- 
ciently and effectively promoted in precisely such a manner.* Perhaps 
adequate evidence will present itself at a later time to the students, but in the 
meantime it seems highly arbitrary to insist that learning could not yet have 
taken place. My conclusion, then, is that Strike’s requirement is overly 
restrictive. 

I shall now examine a second characterization of justification which has 
recently achieved prominence, viz., the idea that a justified belief is one 
which has been generated by a reliable process. Consider again the case of a 
person who arrives at a belief by way of superstition. The reliabilists, as they 
are known, argue that such a belief fails to be justified by virtue of the 
unreliability of the process. Although superstition may at times lead one to 
true beliefs, generally speaking it is a process which is far from reliable, and 
for this reason one is not justified in these beliefs. 

Other examples of unreliable processes, according to Alvin Goldman, 
include: 


Confused reasoning, wishful thinking, reliance on emotional attach- 
ment, mere hunch or guesswork, and hasty generalization. What do 
these faculty processes have in common? They share the feature of 
unreliability: they tend to produce error a large proportion of the time.* 


On the other hand, there are certain processes Goldman labels as jus- 
tification-conferring: 
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They include standard perceptual processes, remembering, good rea- 
soning, and introspection. What these processes seem to have in 
common is reliability: the beliefs they produce are generally true. My 
positive proposal, then, is this. The justificational status of a belief is a 
function of the reliability of the process or processes that cause it, 
where (as a first approximation) reliability consists in the tendency of a 
process to produce beliefs that are true rather than false.° 


Rather than tying the concept of justification to the possession of adequate 
evidence, then, the reliabilists argue that a belief is justified to the extent that 
the process which produced it is reliable. 

Is it plausible to hold that a believed proposition must be justified in this 
sense in order to qualify as learned? Can a proposition be learned only when 
one arrives at a belief of it by way of a reliable process? Before attempting an 
answer, it is worth noting that teachers as a matter of fact typically dis- 
courage confused reasoning, wishful thinking, reliance on emotional attach- 
ment, mere hunch or guesswork, and hasty generalization. Few would 
affirm that processes such as these are inherently conducive to learning, and 
there is no doubt that, other things being equal, it is to be preferred that a 
student acquire beliefs by way of reliable processes. Moreover, it is an 
important part of learning to acquire both the ability to distinguish reliable 
processes from those which are unreliable and the skill to avoid the unreli- 
able in the appropriate circumstances. 

Nevertheless, the question under consideration is whether learning can 
take place only when the relevant belief is generated by a reliable process. 
As before, I believe it is a mistake to answer in the affirmative. Consider 
hasty generalization. On the basis of measuring the sides of two triangles a 
third grader might conclude that the combined lengths of two sides of a 
triangle always exceed the length of the other side. Although the generaliza- 
tion is reached hastily, it is surely plausible to regard it as having been 
learned. Indeed, it is precisely discovery of this sort which many educators 
regard as the paradigm of learning. By probing and examining, children are 
struck with similarities and come thereby to discover truths pertaining to 
whole classes of entitites. Ordinarily this discovery is based on evidence 
which by adult standards is less than complete. 

Hasty generalization in corporate planning or scientific research can be 
disastrous, but it would be seriously short-sighted to conclude that its use in 
the hands of a potential learner should be flatly discouraged. Too much has 
probably been made of the student as a junior scientist who ought either to 
withhold judgment carefully until all the facts are in or to accept all con- 
clusions tentatively. The classroom is not the appropriate place for practic- 
ing caution of the type associated with scientific methodology. On the 
contrary, there are some students for whom the best advice on occasion 
might even be to jump to a conclusion. Thus, although teachers ought 
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frequently to discourage hasty generalization, they ought to be aware that 
valuable learning can be stifled by a rigid insistence that it is never an 
appropriate vehicle for learning in the classroom. Because a particular 
process fails to be reliable should not lead one to suppose that it can never 
give rise to learning. 

Those who would insist that learning comes only by way of a reliable 
process of belief formation share with those of Strike’s persuasion the 
conviction that learning cannot take place until the student’s intellect has 
satisfied certain prescribed requirements. When one considers the enormous 
diversity of students’ abilities, cultural differences, and learning environ- 
ments, one ought, I believe, to become suspicious of limiting all learning to 
conformity with these or any other tightly circumscribed standards of ration- 
ality. 

The third theory of justification to be considered avoids the principle that 
the student’s intellect must satisfy certain requirements before learning can 
take place. Specifically, I shall consider what John Pollock refers to as the 
negative coherence theory.’ According to it, a person is justified in believing 
a proposition just in case his or her other beliefs fail to support its rejection. 

There might be some unclarity here regarding the notion of ‘‘support,”’ 
but the basic idea is rather straightforward. If I believe that virtually every- 
thing Mr. Smith tells me is a lie, then I lack justification for believing the 
claim I now hear Mr. Smith making. One of my prior beliefs supports its 
rejection. On the other hand, if I have no prior beliefs about Mr. Smith’s 
veracity or about the subject matter of his conversation, I am perfectly 
justified in believing his claims. As long as these do not contradict or clash 
with what I already believe, I am justified in believing them. There is no 
need to possess adequate evidence or to employ a reliable doxastic accept- 
ance procedure. The only requirement is that the new belief does not fail to 
cohere with my previously held beliefs. It is considered justified unless its 
rejection is supported (or, one might say, innocent until proven guilty). 

Here the pertinent question is whether it is plausible to hold that every 
learning process must be characterized by justification in this sense. Can a 
student learn a proposition in a situation where the newly accepted proposi- 
tion contradicts or clashes with his previously held beliefs in such a way that 
they support its rejection? The answer to this question, I believe, involves a 
great many difficulties, and I do not propose to answer it in any type of final 
or complete manner. A complete answer would, among other things, require 
a careful analysis of the conditions under which beliefs support the rejection 
of other beliefs. 

Nevertheless, I maintain that when a newly acquired belief cannot be 
assimilated into a person’s belief structure without causing considerable 
upheavals or deepseated confusion, genuine learning is precluded. Suppose 
I have grown up under conditions of poverty and oppression, and I am taught 
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in school the proposition that there is liberty and justice for all in the land. In 
the event that I come to accept this proposition, there will likely be profound 
conflicts between my newly acquired belief and my old beliefs. Perhaps 
there will be a way to reconcile them (by adopting an explanatory hypothe- 
sis, for example), but there is also the possibility that I will remain in a 
lingering state of confusion. I may simply remain puzzled as to how I might 
explain the discrepancy between what I have been taught and what I have 
experienced all of my life. In such a case, surely, I have not learned that there 
is liberty and justice for all. 

To avoid misunderstanding, let me hasten to add that when a potential 
new belief contradicts or clashes with a person’s old beliefs it is often the 
case that the new proposition is accepted and, simultaneously, one or more 
previous beliefs are discarded. This is typically done in such a way that 
incoherence is avoided, and the equilibrium in one’s belief set is maintained. 
In these cases, then, it is possible that the newly acquired belief is learned. 

Moreover, there is also the possibility that, while disequilibrium might 
temporarily stand in the way of learning, the same disequilibrium might 
open new doors for learning in the future. Shake-ups in one’s belief structure 
can at times eventually make possible fresh new insights and perspectives. 
Thus, it is by no means the case that disequilibrium can only hinder learning, 
all things considered. 

However, the point to be stressed here is that when a person accepts a 
proposition for which he lacks justification there is potential for confusion of 
the sort in the above example. And my suggestion is that, when incoherence 
among the components of a student’s belief structure leads to such confu- 
sion, learning does not take place. When a person accepts a proposition 
whose rejection is supported in so strong a manner as this, the new proposi- 
tion cannot be said to have been learned. My belief that there is liberty and 
justice for all has been assimilated into my existing belief structure in a way 
which has produced a profound and lasting perplexity.* 

My suggestion, therefore, is that, given a sufficiently strong concept of 
“*support,’’ it appears true that justification in Pollock’s sense is a prerequi- 
site to learning. If one conceives of justification as either the possession of 
adequate evidence in the form of good reasons or as the implementation of a 
reliable thought process, then it is not at all evident that genuine learning 
presupposes justification. However, for there to be genuine learning there 
must be, I believe, the possibility of assimilation between the new and the 
old. 


Notes 
' It might be argued that there are cases in which a person S comes to learn a proposition 
which S already believes. Such cases, if there are any, fall outside the scope of the present 
discussion. The point I wish presently to emphasize can perhaps be more clearly stated as 
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follows. If S learns a proposition p during an interval of time ending at time t, then it must be that 
S believes p at t. 

? I thereby stand in disagreement with those who, like McClellan, seem to infer that since 
learning is not a particular kind of process, there is no such thing as a learning process. See 
McClellan, Philosophy of Education, p. 56. 

3 Strike, ‘‘Knowing and Learning,” p. 85. It ought to be pointed out in this connection that 
Strike is also willing to countenance a ‘‘weak’’ sense of learning according to which (among 
other things) the evidence condition is not a requirement. 

* With young children, for example, it is sometimes appropriate for forbear giving reasons in 
support of statements that certain types of behavior are wrong, for the knowledge of these 
reasons might be unsuitable for their present stage of development. In this connection it is worth 
pointing out that the adequacy of reasons itself is capable of changing as students grow older. 
Perhaps this is at least a partial explanation for the failure of most people to learn the formally 
adequate reasons justifying their mathematical beliefs. 

5 Goldman, ‘‘What Is Justified Belief?’’ pp. 9-10. For a more in-depth defense of the 
reliabilist position see Armstrong, Belief, Truth, and Knowledge, especially pp. 166ff. 

© Goldman, ‘What Is Justified Belief?”’ pp. 9-10. 

7 Pollock, ‘tA Plethora of Epistemological Theories,”’ p. 101. 

8 The phenomenon of belief assimilation and its relationship to learning has received a good 
deal of attention by psychologists (the associationists and Herbartians, for example). In his 
book, Talks to Teachers, William James shows evidence of a familiarity with this work, and he 
presents a somewhat insightful discussion of his own on the subject. However, epistemologists 
of education have not given it the attention it deserves. It may well be that situations of the sort 
described in the above example occur far more frequently in the classroom than educators 
realize. 

° | am indebted to Del Ratzsch, Nicholas Wolterstorff, Edward Wierenga, and two anony- 
mous referees of this journal. 
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Until recent decades Aristophanes was viewed as a moralist. His comedy 
was thought to contain serious messages regarding human conduct. He was a 
favorite of Renaissance humanists, who appreciated him as a great debunker 
and likened his works to morality plays." In the latter nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries scholars turned their attention especially to analyzing his 
political point of view.? However, as we grew further into the twentieth 
century the pendulum swung, and Aristophanic scholars began to emphasize 
his role as a humorist. To discuss Aristophanes as a serious moralist, 
especially a political theorist, became unfashionable.* 

This trend is evident in recent critical assessment of the Ecclesiazusae. 
Commentators on this seldom-treated work, although sometimes making 
insightful observations about the political ideas it contains, caution that we 
must subordinate political theory to humor. R. G. Ussher asserts that we 
should not cast Aristophanes as a political theorist or thinker.* The play, says 
Ussher, is not intended to inculcate any kind of message.* Douglass Parker 
begins a short analysis by noting the three basic political themes Aristoph- 
anes focuses on, but then goes on to divorce himself from any claim to 
correctly interpret the Ecclesiazusae as taking a political position: ‘‘The 
Congresswomen neither exalts nor demolishes Congress, communism, or 
women, but mines them for their comic potential. Which makes for awk- 
ward pamphleteering, but excellent good comedy.’’° Lois Spatz, in a recent 
book on Aristophanes, not only notes the political themes present in the 
play, but also begins to unravel the political viewpoint Artisophanes repre- 
sents there. However, Spatz, too, issues a reminder that Aristophanes is less 
interested in serious criticism of the ideas than in their comic potential.’ 

These cautions vary in degree, but all serve to make the same point. The 
main object of concern when analyzing the Ecclesiazusae is not the political 
ideas one might find there. In spite of this prevailing view, and as a reaction 
to it, I propose to offer an analysis of the Ecclesiazusae in terms of political 
theory. My contention is that Aristophanes does present a particular point of 
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view, and that if its ramifications are understood the play as a whole assumes 
a greater coherence than it may otherwise appear to have. Further, I will 
contend that in the course of locating this point of view we are confronted 
with several other interesting points of political theory. In fact, the Eccle- 
siazusae, which has been labelled by one critic as the inferior product of a 
worn-out playwright,® and by others as disjointed and exhibiting an inferior 
quality of humor, may well be Aristophanes’ most sophisticated statement 
on politics. We must be careful not to offer disparaging judgment of this play 
without considering its political content. 

All this is not to demean Aristophanes’ accomplishments as a humorist. 
Nor is it to promote him as a great political theorist. He does not, in this 
regard, approach the stature of Plato or Aristotle. Still, he works with 
political themes, presents arguments, and conveys a particular point of 
view. What he has to say in the Ecclesiazusae is not only enlightening 
regarding Athenian politics in the fifth and latter fourth centuries B.C., but 
significant for discussion of political ideas prominent in the latter twentieth 
century. 

As the quote from Parker suggests, the three obvious themes with which 
Aristophanes works in the Ecclesiazusae are: the emancipation of women, 
communism, and Athenian democratic governance. And Parker is right in 
his caution that we should not attempt to isolate one of these themes and 
claim that a particular point of view in its regard constitutes the main 
message of the play. This could easily lead us in several directions at once. It 
is possible to see the Ecclesiazusae as a feminist discourse, or, on the other 
hand, as censorious of women’s rights. It is possible to see the play as a 
negative stand on communism, or as a positive stand on it. It is also easy to 
find a critical view of Athenian democracy, although there is little possibility 
of finding the opposite point of view, praise for democracy. 

Regarding the variety of ways in which the play can be interpreted, two 
important points must be made. While it is difficult to see any of these three 
themes as the primary one, there is an interrelationship among them. In my 
reading of that interrelationship, Aristophanes is commenting on the foibles 
of democracy and communism. The emancipation of women is an exagger- 
ated connecting thread which helps to reveal the overall and unifying 
political message of the play to be that democracy and communism, are 
bound to fail, as both derive from the same infirm root—the principle of 
equality. In fact, communism may be seen as a grotesque extension of 
democracy as it is applied beyond the arena of lawmaking. When this 
unifying message is recognized, the various pieces comprising the structure 
of the play fall nicely into place. 

The other point may seem obvious, but will be discussed here since it has 
bearing on the approach I will use in analyzing the Ecclesiazusae. This point 
is that the political ideas prominent in the play can be found at two levels. At 
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one level is the dialogue, the ideas promoted by the various characters when 
they speak. For instance, in scene one Praxagora argues in favor of turning 
political control of the polis over to the women. In scene two Chremes 
argues that citizens should willingly and speedily turn in their possessions to 
the government in accord with the newly established system of communism. 
Statements such as these, issuing from the mouths of the characters, provide 
a showcase for various ideas regarding politics. And these ideas need not 
exhibit agreement or consistency. Chremes, in fact, is in debate with another 
citizen who argues in favor of withholding his possessions from the state. 
And Praxagora, after winning over the assembly by employing the con- 
servative pitch that women will go back to old and established ways, then 
argues in favor of establishing a new and different communistic system. 

The dialogue, then, expresses a variety of political viewpoints. Some- 
times the position being expressed may be one the author believes in, and 
other times not. The search for the author’s position, the true political 
message to be found in the play, must be carried on at another level. We must 
look to the plot, that is, to the series of events in which the characters 
participate. Humorous and often downright farcical as they are, these events 
do convey a serious message. To look for such a message in the plot is 
accepted practice in analyzing tragedy and even the classical ‘‘new’’ com- 
edy of Menander, Plautus, and company. I will extend this practice to the 
Ecclesiazusae as well. This does not mean to say that an analysis of plot will 
be equally fruitful with other plays by Aristophanes, although it should not 
be considered inappropriate. We should take note that the Ecclesiazusae is 
not typical of the Artistophanic corpus of ‘‘old’’ comedy, but, rather, a 
transitional work on the way to new comedy. 

There is, of course, an interconnection between the dialogue and plot. 
What the characters say is in a sense a part of the action, and often serves to 
circumscribe or emphasize what is happening at a given time. Still, for 
purposes of locating the political viewpoint expressed in the Ecclesiazusae, 
we will separate the two levels of analysis. First, let us look at the various 
political ideas which are showcased in the dialogue. The aim here will be to 
develop an appreciation of the thoroughly political tenor on the play by 
noting the quantity and variety of political statements. Then, we will turn to 
the significance of the plot, and what I take to be the unifying message of the 
play. 


In the first part of scene one we are presented with an indictment against 
the democratic government of Athens. While this is directed currently and 
locally, it speaks to issues which have broader application, and are signifi- 
cant in the assessment of democracy per se. The main speaker is Praxagora, 
although her husband, Blepyrus, as well as the Chorus, later echo her 
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sentiments. Praxagora and a number of other wives have sneaked from their 
homes in the predawn hours of the morning and gathered for a clandestine 
meeting. They had decided at a previous meeting that in order to rectify the 
perilous political situation in Athens, they, the women, should assume 
control of the state. Disguised as men, they prepare to attend the assembly 
and secure a resolution to this effect. Praxagora instructs the other women in 
the art of speaking before the assembly. Her demonstration speech begins 
with a reproach of current democratic government. She offers three basic 
criticisms. Just warming up, she notes that the current leadership is feeble. 
The task of speaking for the people is entrusted to crooks and rascals, and 
each replacement is worse than his predecessors. Further, the assemblymen 
are suspicious of those people who are loyal, while they bow to those whose 
intentions are hurtful. In other words, democracy encourages a succession of 
dishonest and incompetent politicians. Next, Praxagora outlines the in- 
consistency of the assembly. At first they favored the Anti-Spartan Treaty 
organization,” but quickly changed their minds. They cannot decide among 
themselves whether to commission new ships for the navy. They hate the 
Corinthians at one moment and love them at another. And they claim to 
favor peace, yet alienate such a proponent as Thrasybulus. These examples 
of inconsistency relate to the statement later by the chorus (as they ready 
themselves to hear Praxagora’s communist proposals) that the people are 
always looking for something new. Supporting the chorus, Blepyrus, too, 
agrees. The second criticism against the current democratic government, 
then, is that it cannot make stable and longlasting decisions. There is 
constant tinkering with programs, and reversals in policy are common. The 
third criticism is one to which Aristophanes’ audience was well accustomed 
from his earlier plays. Assemblymen were paid out of public funds three 
obols per daily session (significant, but less than a living wage) for attend- 
ance at the assembly. Praxagora believes that the state was better off when 
many citizens attended irregularly, but attendance was due to loftier motives 
than emolument. The chorus (in their first song) make the same point. While 
what is being criticized here is a practice peculiar to the Athenian brand of 
democracy, it foreshadows the larger issue of rewards due to those who 
govern. This is a significant matter in general political theory. 

Continuing her demonstration speech, Praxagora shifts ground to the 
issue of women in government. Women, she claims, would be superior to 
men in running the ship of state. She gives numerous examples to demon- 
strate that in their own domestic realm women are inclined to employ 
time-honored and established practices, and not to experiment the way men 
do. This proclivity, she avers, would carry over to governance of the state. 
Further, women would be concerned with the well-being of the soldiers 
(their sons), resourceful at raising money, and impervious to chicanery 
(being tricky themselves). 
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Praxagora, of course, does not need to convince her audience of women of 
their fitness to rule or of the insufficiency of the present government. She is 
merely demonstrating rhetorical technique. But, in doing so she ensures the 
allegiance of the other women and her soon-to-be-assumed position of chief 
of state. We are told that Praxagora’s band is to be joined at the assembly by 
other women, all disguised as men. Then, after a raucous and raunchy 
episode where a constipated Blepyrus, wearing his wife’s cloak and slippers 
(she has taken his as her disguise), attempts to relieve himself outside in the 
dark, Chremes (his neighbor) recounts to him the happenings at the already- 
concluded assembly meeting. It was packed by men with pale faces, pre- 
sumed to be shoemakers (who work indoors), who supported the arguments 
of their leader, and in the ensuing vote helped to carry the resolution for 
female rule. As Chremes recounts Praxagora’s speech before the assembly, 
we are presented with further argumentation in favor of gynecocracy. The 
first point made is that women are good at making money. This is followed 
by a reminder of their ability to keep secrets such as they do about the goings 
on at their secret festivals, about which the men are curious but keep 
ignorant. Men, on the other hand, constantly leak state secrets. Women do 
not require witnesses when lending to one another, but loans are always 
returned. And women do not engage in informing (men are often political 
informants), do not prosecute, and do not conspire to overthrow the govern- 
ment. 

The arguments employed here are not meant to demonstrate that women 
are as capable as men to govern. Rather, the point is that they are superior. 
They possess the qualities required for good government, but which men, at 
least in the present government, lack—stability, solicitousness, honesty, 
resourcefulness. Much has been made of comparing the utopian programs of 
Aristophanes and Plato, and the role of women is a pertinent point. Various 
commentators have noted that the claim of superiority for women, and their 
subsequent assemption of power in the Ecclesiazusae, is one factor separat- 
ing Aristophanes’ utopian vision from that in Plato’s Republic where men 
and women would both be eligible for selection as guardians. As interesting 
as such comparisons may be, they frequently fail to point out that Ari- 
stophanes is not really a proponent of Praxagora’s position on female 
superiority. Neither is he a proponent of the communistic social system the 
women establish. That is, Aristophanes is not an advocate of the utopian 
ideas he presents, whereas Plato means to support his. 

Let us look, then, at the communist utopia Praxagora proposes, the 
arguments Chremes and Blepyrus marshal in questioning its workings, and 
the response Praxagora employs to win them over. When Blepyrus informs 
her that henceforth women will rule, she immediately outlines the advan- 
tages and program of the new utopia. First comes a list of the defects of the 
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present system which will be eliminated: mischief and skulduggery, inform- 
ing, mugging in the streets, envy of neighbors, rags and tatters, poverty, 
slander, harrying for debts. This list is collateral with the negative features of 
the present system which it was suggested earlier women but not men were 
equipped to overcome. The latest list, however, is not linked directly with 
female qualities, but serves as an inspirational introduction to the new 
communism. 

The first programmatic feature Praxagora stipulates is the abolition of 
private property—land, money, possessions. There will be a common stock 
of necessities, with everyone having an equal share. When Chremes objects 
that some people may hide their wealth, Praxagora explains that they will 
have no need to do this, as food, clothing, etc. will be amply provided by the 
state. When Chremes objects that in the past having one’s needs provided for 
did not seem to have prevented people from stealing more, Praxagora’s 
response is that in the new system everything will be owned in common, so 
why should anyone wish to hold on to private wealth. This point is especially 
significant. It is being assumed that the new system will engender a new 
attitude, that as long as one’s needs are provided for he will not see any 
advantage to grabbing for more and will not wish to do so. The same line of 
thinking is employed later (after the discussion on sex and before the 
discussion on common mess) when Chremes asks how the guilty party in a 
court case will pay a fine. After all, it would make no sense to take the money 
from a common pool. Praxagora points out that there will be no court cases. 
She is presuming that if everyone’s needs are satisfied, then no one will sue. 
When Chremes and Blepyrus ask how a debtor will be dealt with if he refuses 
to pay up, Praxagora suggests that since all property is held in common, the 
lender must have been a thief. Again the implication is that no one would 
find it necessary to steal. Blepyrus brings up dicing, claiming this will never 
be eradicated. And once more Praxagora notes that there will be no interest 
in dicing, since there will be no private property to wager for. In other words, 
crimes concerning private property will be eliminated. Crimes of other sorts, 
for instance drunken assault, Praxagora suggest can be dealt with by penaliz- 
ing the food allowance of the guilty party. 

While Praxagora’s explanations here convince Chremes and Blepyrus, 
there is much which has gone unsaid. The assumption that satisfying basic 
human needs will eliminate the desire for possession of private wealth has 
led many philosophers to questions about the eventuality of too few goods to 
meet everyone’s needs, the variability of needs from one person to another, 
and the concept (much discussed by contemporary social theorists) of false 
or unnaturally created needs. Aristophanes, however, will pursue another, 
more fundamental, line. Rather than concentrating on such things as the 
nature or variability of needs, or the possibility of their being fulfilled, he 
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will make the point that human beings are selfish creatures. Even if provi- 
sion is made for meeting their basic needs, they will still act greedily, and 
think in terms of placing their own needs and desires above those of others. 
This counterpoint to Praxagora, which I take to be Aristophanes’ own view, 
is brought out in the dialogue of scene two. Beyond this, it is evident in the 
plot throughout the second part of the play (scenes two, three, and four). 
Before turning to an analysis of the plot, however, let us complete the outline 
of political ideas presented in the dialogue. 

Praxagora proposes a codified system for ensuring that everyone will be 
sexually satisfied. Anyone may sleep with the partner of his or her choice, 
but less attractive women must be serviced first, as must less attractive men. 
Chremes objects that it will not be known who fathered which children, but 
Praxagora explains that all men will be regarded by all children as fathers 
and thus will be well respected. The final point in Praxagora’s sexual reform 
movement is that all brothels are to be closed down. She reasons that the 
pleasures of sex should not be monopolized by the slave girls employed in 
prostitution. 

Chremes inquires about who will do the farm work and who will make the 
clothes. Praxagora’s answer is that farm work will be done by the slaves, and 
the women will make clothing when it is necessary. Here we note that 
Praxagora’s vision of communism operates within the confines of the Greek 
mind. Certain activities are considered to be women’s work, and no sugges- 
tion is made regarding the abolition of slavery. Praxagora recognizes that 
provision must be made for accomplishing manual tasks, but does not 
suggest, as later communist systems will, that all human beings must do 
their fair share of the labor or that mechanization will replace the distasteful 
aspects of providing for basic human needs. 

The final feature in the new social system is communal home life. 
Accordingly, walls will be torn down, and law courts and arcades converted 
to dining halls. People will draw lots to determine who eats where, but all 
will be guaranteed a place to eat. In an ironical measure Praxagora specifies 
that the lot-casting contraptions which had been used to choose juries will 
now be used for drawing lots for dinner places. That is, with litigiousness 
uprooted people can concentrate on more pleasurable things. After the 
communal consumption of food and drink, they will mingle and find sexual 
partners, mindful, of course, of the new sex laws. 

The first scene concludes with Chremes and Blepyrus convinced by 
Praxagora’s arguments. Chremes says he must inspect his possessions so as 
to be ready to turn them over to the state. In a seemingly offhanded comment 
Blepyrus exposes his immediate thought as that, being the spouse of the 
chief of state, he will now enjoy certain perquisites. Later we will see that 
this statement by Blepyrus has considerable significance. It may be linked 
with the plot in scene four to reveal the significance of that scene. 
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Next, as is customary in Aristophanes’ plays, a lively series of events 
follows, illuminating the initial action which has been completed. As scene 
two opens and Chremes prepares to turn over his possessions, he engages in 
a debate with another citizen about the wisdom of doing so. The citizen 
refuses to relinquish his own property, and in the course of what may seem 
like an overly protracted conversation'® he offers three basic lines of 
argumentation to support his reluctance. The first two are commonly heard 
today in debates over socialistic policies, and the third is a repetition of one 
of Praxagora’s arguments against Athenian democracy. 

First, the citizen questions why he should relinquish what he has worked 
hard to obtain. Implied is the notion that what one ‘‘earns’’ through his own 
efforts he is not obliged to share with others. The citizen also announces that 
holding goods in common is not natural. What comes naturally is grabbing. 
After all, this is even the way of the gods. Here is the classic argument that 
social organization based on communal principles runs counter to human 
nature. And, human nature is linked with the divine. It is not said directly 
that human nature is modelled after divine nature, but the implication is that 
what is not right for the gods can hardly be right for human beings. Finally, 
the citizen refuses to obey the law to relinquish his property until he is sure 
that his peers will do so. He notes that people will vote for anything on the 
spur of the moment, but then refuse to carry out what they have voted for. He 
mentions such past instances as a resolution about salt, one about copper 
coinage, and a two-and-one-half percent tax proposal by Euripides. 

The upshot of the second scene is that the citizen will not turn in his 
possessions. Still, he will gladly attend the communal dinner. When 
Chremes informs him that he may be refused admittance, he vows to force 
his way in. If punished for this he will prosecute, and if laughed at he will 
stand in the entrance and grab food as it is brought into the dining hall. 

The third scene takes an unusual format which is unduplicated in any 
extant old comedy. An old hag and a girl engage in a duet, or singing match, 
in which they antagonize one another due to their rivalry for male affection. 
Both are hoping to latch onto a young man who soon enters. After the young 
man and the girl sing a duet expressing their longings for one another, a tug 
of war ensues between the hag and the girl. After the young man and the girl 
escape the hag’s clutches, two more hags appear, struggle for the now 
thoroughly discomfitted male prize, and drag him off. There is little attempt 
at rational discussion. The dialogue in this scene seldom approaches a 
theoretical plane, and then only briefly. The first hag, and then later the 
second hag, tells the young man that it is the force of law which stands 
behind them. Also, the second hag reminds the young man that if he has 
agreed to have dinner in accord with the new laws, then is obliged to follow 
the new sex laws as well. 
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In the concluding scene Praxagora’s maid has been sent to fetch Blepyrus 
for dinner. She finds him revelling with a group of dancing girls, and 
informs him that he will be the last one to eat, but that there is plenty left for 
him. The chorus leader makes an appeal to the judges to judge the play fairly, 
followed by a choral song about food with an emphasis on people stuffing 
themselves. There is no theorizing about politics evident in the dialogue. 


Let us pause for a moment to summarize the political statements presented 
in the dialogue. We have noted arguments against the existing democratic 
system of Athens, and for the superioriity of women to rule as well as for the 
qualities they embody to be those necessary for good governance. We have 
been offered an outline (skeletal though it may be) for a communist system, 
and argumentation to support its workability, followed by argumentation 
against communism. In sum, we have been presented with a wide variety of 
ideas, a veritable political smorgasbord containing some items which mix 
well with one another and others which do not. However, the dialogue 
represents only one of the two levels of analysis with which we are con- 
cerned. Let us turn now to the plot, where we will find that the themes of 
democracy, communism, and women in politics have been blended together 
by Aristophanes in a most interesting and coherent fashion. 

While the dialogue at the beginning of the first scene focuses on democra- 
cy, so, too, does the plot. We observe democracy in action. Praxagora’s 
success as a speaker demonstrates that people, generally, are liable to be 
taken in by slick rhetoric. Here the differentiation between dialogue and plot 
is particularly helpful. Praxagora argues from the conservative position that 
women can be counted on to follow the old ways, and then she quickly 
reverses herself to promote a social system that would be radically new for 
Athens. While one interpretation of this reversal is that Aristophanes is 
seizing the occasion to lampoon Plato’s Republic,'' it may also be seen as an 
exhibition of the weakness of democracy; namely that the people are gul- 
lible. They can be won over quickly to a new position if it is argued for by a 
skillful speaker. It is interesting to note that devotion to a fine speaker holds 
for women as well as men. Praxagora’s band of women admire her rhetorical 
skills, and this seems to be a major factor in her rise to power. 

Closely related to the people’s gullibility is their capriciousness. They 
have a relentless penchant for trying something new and different. Not only 
can they be easily converted by a skilled speaker to accept new ideas, but 
they are favorably impressed by their newness per se. This point is re- 
inforced when Chremes recounts to Blepyrus the events at the assembly. The 
general line of thinking, he says, was that gynecocracy was the only political 
solution which had not been tried yet, and thus it seemed appealing. To 
summarize, Praxagora’s political success in democratic Athens was based 
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on her rhetorical skill as well as the people’s gullibility and penchant for 
experimentation. 

Aristophanes, then, is casting aspersions on democracy. another signifi- 
cant point he makes in this regard shows through when the women pack the 
assembly to cheer Praxagora on and to vote in favor of her proposal. Put in 
terms as significant today as in ancient Greece, democracy allows for the 
amassing of a block of special-interest voters who may carry enough weight 
in a crucial vote to pass their favored legislation. 

If Aristophanes is critical of democracy, how does this connect with the 
themes of communism and women in politics? Spatz notes a connection 
between democracy and communism regarding the policy of government 
giveaway. The giving away of food and sex is seen as a logical and extreme 
extension of the thrree-obol fee paid for attending the assembly .'? While this 
point is interesting, it does not get at the most fundamental connection 
Aristophanes is making between democracy and communism: these two 
systems are similar in that both operate on the principle of equality. 

The first part of the play demonstrates the foibles of enfranchisement of 
the masses. What we observe is that giving all citizens an equal opportunity 
to speak their minds and vote for their beliefs does not make for sound 
government. Because the people are easily influenced by demagogues, their 
collective actions are often poorly thought out and ill-fated. And it is this 
liability of democracy which functions, or perhaps more accurately put, 
misfunctions, in the Ecclesiazusae to introduce a system of communism. 
The inability of people who are treated as equals to function successfully in 
the legislative arena leads to a broader application of the principle of 
equality , to a whole social system, portrayed in part two of the play, in which 
equal treatment proves unworkable. After examining the ludicrous picture 
Aristophanes presents of this communistic system, we will return to women 
in politics as the vehicle or mechanism he employs to generate the movement 
for democracy to communism. 

Three of the four main features which we noted in the communist program 
Praxagora outlined to Blepyrus and Chremes were the abolition of property, 
sexual satisfaction for everyone by giving the less desirable first chance, and 
communal dining. Scenes two, three, and four respectively are elaborations 
on these features. 

In the second scene the citizen argues against relinquishing his posses- 
sions. His actions speak to the same point. He, in fact, does not relinquish his 
possessions, although he does prepare to take supper at the common mess. 
He claims that people act out of selfishness, but more than this, he himself 
exhibits the characteristic of selfishness. He is acting in the way Ari- 
stophanes wishes to tell us people would act under the spectre of nationaliza- 
tion of their property. Some would attempt to hoard things, to maintain 
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private wealth, even if it means transgressing the law. This, of course, need 
not be seen in a negative light. While on the one hand we might feel antipathy 
toward the citizen for his flagrant disregard for the law and for the principle 
of community, on the other hand we must admit that he is wise to the fickle 
ways of Athenian lawmakers. For every bit the citizen appears a scoundrel, 
Chremes is presented as a fool. He has rushed headlong into a scheme 
which, if it proves as unworkable as many others attempted by the assembly 
have been, may soon be abolished. 

We should note that the parody here is not on the institution of commu- 
nism itself. Rather it is on the feasibility of converting to such a system. As 
yet unanswered is the question about whether or not people would convert to 
a new attitude once they have seen the new system in operation, and thus 
whether or not the new system, once instituted, would work. In the subse- 
quent scenes we observe the failure of communism in practice. 

Scene three depicts the new system backfiring. Here the matter at stake is 
equal access to sexual satisfaction. The arguments between the first hag and 
the girl and between the second and third hags show an extreme of selfish- 
ness. Never do the characters display the spirit of cooperation, congeniality , 
or harmony which would be anticipated in a system designed to satisfy all. 
Each of the women seems to be operating out of a desire to satisfy herself 
alone, or at least first. The notion of sharing is ignored. Aristophanes is 
again telling us that people are not cut out for communal life such as it was 
described by Praxagora. 

The last scene, which centers around banqueting, is innocent enough on 
the surface, that is, seemingly lacking a political punch. Everyone has been 
fed, and the mood is one of gaiety. In spite of warnings by Barrett that this 
scene is a sort of loose appendage'? and by Ussher that it is not to be viewed 
as an extension of Praxagora’s communist utopia,'* I believe there is a 
connection to be found. This scene, too, may be taken as a comment on 
attempts at equality in social practice. Blepyrus'> is a man who is not 
particularly young or desirable, but he is attended by a bevy of dancing girls. 
Surely not all such men would be afforded this treatment by the women. We 
must remember, however, that Blepyrus is the husband of the chief of state. 
The message is that rank has its privileges. Even in the new communist 
society some people will be more equal than others. This interpretation 
accords with the attitude Blepyrus displayed in his last appearance before 
returning in scene four. At the end of scene one he had mused about the 
advantages about to befall him. When we next see him, he is enjoying those 
advantages. 

So much for the mishaps of communism. Our final concern is with how 
the entrance of women into politics is connected with such social chaos. The 
first point to be made is that in spite of the emphasis in the play on women in 
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politics—Praxagora’s arguments for gynecocracy, and the fact that the 
women are effective in establishing a gynecocracy—the Ecclesiazusae is not 
feminist literature. The message is not that women will be able to save the 
day. Rather, women initiate a rash scheme which at first seems appealing, 
but in the end proves to be ridiculously unworkable. Certainly Aristophanes 
does not mean to praise the political potential of women. But, does he, then, 
mean to discredit the idea of women in politics? Perhaps, but this does not 
appear to be his main concern. Although the women are responsible for 
introducing an unworkable system, the fact remains that they demonstrate 
considerable political ingenuity in securing its approval in the assembly. 
Aristophanes does not seem to be making a clear statement about the 
capacity of women for political participation or leadership. Ussher points 
out that Aristophanes did not mean to propose gynecocracy as a serious issue 
at all. That is, he did not mean to promote or condemn the entrance of women 
into politics as a practical alternative.'° This point seems sound, but we 
should not draw from it the conclusion that Aristophanes had no political 
message to convey in the Ecclesiazusae. Why, though, if he is not making a 
comment about the fitness of women for politics, does the author include 
women so prominently in the play, both as characters and as a subject for 
discussion in the dialogue? If we are to take Aristophanes as a serious 
political theorist, we must suspect that there is more at work than simply the 
exploitation of women for their comic potential. 

The answer lies in recognizing that the serious message in the play is about 
political systems and their viability. The appearance of women in politics 
functions as a convenient device to connect the institution of democracy with 
that of communism. But why would Aristophanes have selected this particu- 
lar device? Could he not have invented some other way for the assembly to 
be convinced to institute a communist program? Several contemporary 
analysts have provided interesting suggestions about this. K. J. Dover offers 
two observations to explain the appropriateness of Aristophanes’ choice of 
women to introduce the idea of community of property. First, in the society 
in which Aristophanes lived, women were not themselves concerned with 
acquiring property or disposing of it. Second, since marriage was considered 
to be primarily an institution for transmitting property, it was fitting to link 
community of women with community of property.'’ Spatz offers another 
line of thinking. She notes that women are the political underdogs who 
would benefit most by institution of the new communist system. '* Would it 
not be expected that a program which benefits women be promoted by 
women? 

These suggestions are pertinent and sensible. However, in keeping with 
what I have identified as the main theme of the Ecclesiazusae is still another 
consideration. There is a similarity in principle between household manage- 
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ment, which in Athenian society was conducted by women, and general 
management of a communist polis.'? As Praxagora urged (according to the 
account Chremes gives of her performance) before the assembly, women 
were more accustomed than men to acting cooperatively with one another, 
especially in sharing resources. In other words, Praxagora’s communist 
utopia may be thought of as an extended domestic utopia. 

We must remember that Aristophanes does not seem bent on criticizing 
the way women run their households, or the way they deal with one another 
in the process. Nor, as has been noted, does he disparage the capability of 
women, as opposed to men, for participation in politics. His aim is to 
ridicule the principle of equality as it is applied in the process of governance 
and in the broader social sphere beyond the domestic. The spirit of coopera- 
tion and sharing was reputed as a feature of the domestic sphere. It was only 
natural, then, to transplant the practitioners of this spirit to the extra- 
domestic realm and employ them as a convenient connecting device between 
social and political practices based on the same spirit. 

The main point which has been made regarding the plot of the Ecclesiazu- 
sae is that the extended argument contained therein is a comment on the 
unworkability of the principle of equality. Another point made regarding 
both the plot and the dialogue is that discussion of the play often involves 
reference to Plato’s Republic. As this is a most important matter, it deserves 
further comment. Let us now consider how the interpretation I have offered 
of Aristophanes’ main political message relates to the position com- 
mentators have sometimes taken that the Ecclesiazusae is a lampoon of the 
Republic. 

That a parallel may be drawn between the works is clear. Three of the 
main innovations of the Ecclesiazusae are abolition of private property, 
abolition of the family, and community dining, and these are three points in 
Plato’s program as well. Such a resemblance, it is thought, is unlikely to be 
fortuitous. Rogers is a proponent of this view.”° Louis Lord explains that, 
while the publication of the Republic postdated the Ecclesiazusae, Ari- 
stophanes may still have had advance knowledge of Plato’s work.?! The 
suggestion is that Aristophanes was aware of Plato’s communistic pro- 
posals, and made them the butt of his humor. An anonymous translator of the 
Ecclesiazusae notes that prior to its composition Plato may have presented 
the Republic in the form of oral lectures. It is also noted that discussion of 
communism ‘“‘had long ago been ventilated in the schools.’’?? The latter 
point suggests a more cautious and circumspect position, such as is taken by 
Spatz, who notes the parallel between the two works but disclaims that either 
one can be designated as the source for the other. She mentions a third 
possibility, that both are drawn from some other common source.” Still 
another commentator, Victor Ehrenberg, cites Gilbert Murray, who states 
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that ‘‘similarities, on the other hand (such as E. 635ff with Plat. Rep. V, 
461D), do not necessarily prove direct allusion nor, if we assume such an 
allusion, do they establish Plato’s priority.’’24 

What we see in reviewing the positions of these commentators is that 
while all consider the possibility that Artistophanes directed his attack 
against Plato’s ideal state, some suggest his aim may have been toward 
something broader. My interpretation follows in the latter vein. However, 
rather than locating Aristophanes’ primary object to be that of utopias or 
communistic ideas generally, I have noted the connection between commu- 
nism and democracy to be that upon which we are invited to fix our focus. 

To the extent to which we emphasize the element of communism, we must 
find it possible that Aristophanes was thinking of the Republic. If so, 
however, did he recognize that Plato’s communism was only for guardians? 
The communism of which Aristophanes makes fun extends to all. Rogers 
makes note of this point, but explains, quite plausibly, that Aristophanes 
may simply have taken poetic license and exaggerated to suit his own 
purpose.*> That is, he may have been lampooning the Republic but interpret- 
ing its tenets loosely. On the other hand, to the extent to which we emphasize 
the element of democracy, then Aristophanes clearly is not satirizing Plato’s 
position. Democracy is something the philosopher held in as much antipathy 
as did the playwright, and it has no place in the ideal state of the Republic. 
The main point here is that Aristophanes was not focusing exclusively on 
either democracy or communism, but on their common ground. That Plato 
did not identify this common ground is significant. If we are to say that 
Aristophanes was aware of the contents of the Republic, we should also 
suspect that he found it objectionable on the grounds that it failed to equate 
the basis of communism with that of democracy, and above other things, his 
lampoon was meant to reflect this. 


Aristophanes’ Ecclesiazusae is saturated with political ideas. Even those 
commentators who choose to emphasize the humorous elements in the play 
would not deny this. But the position taken here goes beyond simply 
acknowledging a political backdrop for comedy. We must recognize the 
Ecclesiazusae as an informative work of political theory, one which has 
didactic import in one way through the dialogue and in another way through 
the plot. The dialogue raises issues and presents a variety of ideas and 
arguments about them such that the audience is instructed in political theory. 
It is as if they were being lectured to by a teacher whose aim is to present 
several points of view without revealing, or at least emphasizing, his own. 
This is an important part of the didactic impact of the play, but to end our 
analysis here would portray Aristophanes as neutral, as wishing to avoid 
conveying the message of his own political wisdom. And, as we have seen, 
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this is not the case. Beyond the dialogue is the plot, and it is here we find the 
playwright moralizing. We learn that democracy and communism are cut of 
the same cloth, which unfortunately is woven from fragile fibres. If worn by 
such harsh creatures as human beings it bursts at the seams. This view is 
consistent with the conservative temperament Aristophanes often displays in 
his earlier plays, but in the Ecclesiazusae it seems to be worked out in greater 
detail. 

While this detail is still not as precise or as extensive as we would expect to 
find in a first-class political treatise, we must take note of Aristophanes’ 
accomplishment. An attentive reader of the Ecclesiazusae is forced to 
consider the nature of human beings and the relevance this has in determin- 
ing the best social and political system. This issue is as pertinent today as it 
was in ancient Athens. It lies at the very foundation of political theory. 
While Aristophanes’ medium is comedy, in the Ecclesiazusae he forces us to 
examine a very serious subject. 
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In The Idiot, Myshkin learns that every human being is hopelessly alone. 
He asks in despair the central question of the novel: ‘*‘Why is it we can never 
know everything about another person?’ (556) Myshkin is paralyzed by a 
terrible estrangement from others. Driven by the experience of beauty and 
harmony that preceeds his epileptic seizures, he wishes to relieve the 
suffering of others, to love them and help them love others. After his 
mystical experience of love, it torments him to see the needless suffering in 
the world. Yet to help others he must know them, must intuit their inner 
feelings and secrets. He must, for example, discover the inner sources of 
Nastasya Filippovna’s erratic behavior, of her resentment, of her self- 
destructive flirtations with the violent Rogozhin; he must learn the secret of 
Aglaia Ivanova’s bursts of cruelty. Without this knowledge, Myshkin feels 
he can do nothing to help either woman; without such an understanding of 
human motivation in general, Myshkin thinks we cannot know how to 
convert our compassion into practical action. 

But as others fail to guess the mystical, inner reality of Myshkin’s 
seizures, mistaking him for an idiot, so Myshkin fails to see into the 
consciousness of others. The inner reality of the experience of others 
remains opaque and impenetrable, a mystery which neither intellect nor 
compassion can solve. As a result, Myshkin’s best efforts to heal the 
afflictions of others create only more suffering. He never guesses that both 
Aglaia and Nastasya mistake his pity for love, and he succeeds only in 
driving both women to distraction and ruin. In The /diot, then, Myshkin 
confronts the problem of the essential loneliness of consciousness, of the 
impenetrable barrier between the self and others that makes the sort of 
compassionate world he seeks an illusion. 

Myshkin suggests several times that he has a secret purpose for returning 
to Russia from Europe. In the first part of the novel, for example, he admits 
to the Epanchins that ‘‘I am really a philosopher perhaps, and—who 
knows?—perhaps I really have a notion of instructing.’’ (54) Myshkin’s 
secret purpose is to revitalize Christianity in the hearts of the Russian people, 
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to lead by example to a communion of souls where there are no strangers, 
where all hearts are open and compassionate, forgiving and accepting. In 
spite of his simplicity and innocence, Myshkin recognizes the horror of the 
world and the degradation of human beings. But his transcendent vision of 
beauty, paid for by grand mal seizures, reveals the possibility of a world of 
absolute harmony established on the principles of Christian love and charity; 
in this vision, the selfish pettiness and perverse pride of the modern world 
withers and dies with the realization that all human beings need each other, 
that all must be accepted and none cast aside. For Myshkin, ‘‘Compassion 
was the chief and perhaps only law of human existence.’’ (218) Compassion 
was the truth that would free humanity from isolation and suffering, just as it 
would free Nastasya from the magnetic pull of Rogozhin’s deadly passion: 


When he [Rogozhin] knew all the truth, when he realised what a piteous 
creature that broken, insane woman was, wouldn’t he forgive her all the 
past, all his agonies? Wouldn’t he become her servant, her brother, her 
friend, her Providence? Compassion would teach even Rogozhin and 
awaken his mind. (218) 


Through his own kind of personal magnetism, Myshkin is able to calm 
Rogozhin when the two men are together. But when Myshkin leaves, 
Rogozhin reverts to his gloomy, jealous, violent self, and continues to 
torment Nastasya; he forgets Myshkin’s example almost instantly. ‘“When I 
am with you, you believe me,’’ Myshkin points out to him, ‘‘but when I am 
away, you leave off liking me at once and begin suspecting me.”’ (197) It is 
as though Myshkin were a savior who could succeed in making the lion and 
the lamb lie down together in his presence, but couldn’t control what 
happened when he left them alone, a peacemaker who couldn’t stop the lion 
from having lunch when his back was turned. 

Michael Holquist argues that this sense of failed holiness, ‘‘the inspired 
moment which fails to change anything,’’ (128) is the fundamental idea of 
The Idiot. For Holquist, the novel is the gospel story in reverse—not the 
story of the infinite, eternal, omniscient God taking on the guise of man 
temporarily, but the story of finite, limited, imperfect man reaching for 
divinity and failing to achieve any more than a fleeting glimpse of it. In 
Holquist’s view, The Idiot exploits the paradox in the Christian idea of 
history, which claims that Christ’s coming to earth was the turning point in 
the history of the drama of salvation, after which God would direct his world 
slowly back to its proper state. The paradox is that nothing seems to have 
changed much since the coming of the savior; the course of human events 
still seems ruled by violence and oppression instead of Christian charity. The 
root, structural problem of The /diot, Holquist suggests, is that the promise 
of Christianity seems not to have been kept, that ‘‘Christ’s coming did not 
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usher in the millenium for all men, no matter what it did for the inner lives of 
individual men.”’ (122). 

But Holquist’s idea can be extended to the inner lives of individuals as 
well; in a deeper sense, The Idiot suggests that Christianity has failed to 
change the world precisely because it has failed to change the inner man, the 
consciousness of the individual. It promised to free man from the prison of 
self-consciousness, from the egoism, suspicion, and greed that separated 
human beings from one another. It found man in desperate isolation, and 
promised a higher unity of love and harmony. It has failed to keep this 
promise not so much for lack of political or economic power, not for lack of 
the forces which seem to control the external course of human events, but 
because it has failed to change the consciousness of human beings. The 
Idiot, is, as Holquist suggests, the story of Christianity’s historical failure, 
but it is also the story of Christianity’s spiritual failure. To change history as 
it promised, it needed to break the isolation of the individual and unite all in 
an open, harmonious community; what it has failed to change, in the end, is 
the loneliness in the nature of human consciousness. 

Although the essential loneliness of consciousness is an idea developed in 
all of Dostoyevsky’s novels, none demonstrates it more clearly than The 
Idiot. Loneliness appears throughout the novel, and always as the cause of 
suffering and misunderstanding. Our first glimpse of Myshkin reveals his 
isolation from others; his eyes, though gentle, have ‘‘that strange look . . . of 
a victim of epilepsy.”’ (4) In the same scene, we see one of Myshkin’s 
doubles, Rogozhin, isolated for the opposite reason; where Myshkin’s eyes 
are strange but still kind, Rogozhin’s eyes are ‘‘hard and conceited’’ (3), and 
his smile at the shivering, poorly dressed Myshkin betrays a ‘‘satisfaction at 
the misfortunes of others.’’ (4) Myshkin suffers from a disease which 
isolates him, which makes him a stranger even among friends, and which 
will finally drive him back into madness; Rogozhin suffers from a form of 
selfishness that makes him incapable of friendship or compassion, and that 
eventually leads him to murder. From the very beginning of The Idiot, 
loneliness is the setting in which the human drama of the novel is played; it is 
the condition which Myshkin struggles to overcome in his attempts to lead a 
normal life and teach humanity the meaning of compassion. 

Myshkin recognizes the loneliness that pervades human existence both in 
others and in himself. In an eye-witness account of an execution, Myshkin 
describes the loneliness a condemned man suffers gazing at the crowd below 
the scaffold: *‘ “They are ten thousand, but not one of them is being executed 
and I am to be executed.’ ’’ (59) He relates the horrible suffering of Marie, 
an innocent girl who is cast out of society after having been seduced and 
abandoned by a false lover; when Marie returns to her mother’s house, she is 
brutally scorned by her mother and her former friends: ‘‘She hid her face in 
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her dishevelled hair and lay face downwards on the floor. They all stared at 
her, as though she were a reptile.’’ (63-64) The worst form of suffering is 
not physical punishment, but isolation from humanity; isolated, one loses 
the feeling of being human, and so the condemned man’s humanity dies 
before his body is destroyed, and the social outcast becomes reptilian, 
something less than human. 

Myshkin knows the horror of being isolated, of feeling less than human, 
because this is one of the symptoms of his disease. He listens with compas- 
sion to Ippolit’s ‘‘explanation’’ of the lonely resentment of a sick man: 


What use to me is your nature . . . your sunrises and sunsets, your blue 
sky, and your contented faces, when all this endless festival has begun 
by my being excluded from it? . . . | alone am an outcast, and only my 
cowardice has made me refuse to realize it till now. (393) 


These words awaken in Myshkin the alienation he felt when his own illness 
was at its height: 


Before him was the brilliant sky . . . below, the lake, and all around a 
horizon which seemed to have no ending. . .. He remembered now how 
he had stretched out his hands to that bright, infinite blue, and had shed 
tears. What tortured him was that he was utterly outside all this. . . . 
Only he knows nothing, and understands nothing, neither men or 


sounds; he is outside it all, and an outcast. (402-403) 


Myshkin’s conviction at the beginning of the novel is that though such 
feelings of alienation are real, they are only moments of despair, fleeting in 
nature. Just as Myshkin recovered from his illness, he hopes that other 
human beings can recover from the ignorant selfishness that isolates them 
from each other, that creates such needless suffering as that of Marie. He 
believes that if human beings would try to overcome the alienation they feel, 
if they would just make the attempt to have compassion for others, they 
would overcome the selfish pettiness which keeps them in such miserable 
isolation: ‘‘It’s just laziness that makes people . . . fail to find anything in 
common.’’ (24) Myshkin’s experience of universal harmony before his 
seizures gives a glimpse of what he hopes people have in common, of their 
suffering and their need to be open and genuine with each other. He believes 
that if he can just communicate a little of the transcendent love that he feels at 
those moments, he can provide the basis for a really human society, one 
based on compassionate love, where loneliness and cruelty are abolished as 
ignorant laziness. 

But all Myshkin’s efforts to transcend the isolation of his self- 
consciousness end in failure. For example, although Myshkin succeeds in 
teaching the children of the Swiss village to be kind to Marie, in order to do 
so he must deceive them about himself: 
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I didn’t tell them that they were mistaken, that I was not in love with 
Marie, but simply very sorry for her. I saw that they wanted to have it as 
they imagined and had settled among themselves, and so I said nothing 
and let it seem that they had guessed right. (66) 


Although this is a deception which seems to benefit both the children and 
Marie, the fact that we know others only by guessing, and never directly, is 
the bias of the secret loneliness we all suffer. Just as we are consistently 
misinterpreted by others, we can be sure that we consistently misinterpret 
others as well. 

For example, just as the children misinterpret Myshkin’s feeling for 
Marie, their parents misinterpret Myshkin’s feelings for their children. They 
refuse to believe that he is not trying to corrupt their children’s morals by 
encouraging their sympathy for a fallen woman. Myshkin is forced eventual- 
ly to leave the village, and on his way to Russia reflects on the mis- 
understandings people have of each other, of the distance between the 
consciousness of one’s self, and the consciousness of others: 


Everyone looks on me as an idiot. . . . But can I be an idiot now, when I 
am able to see for myself that people look upon me as an idiot? As I 
come in, I think, ‘‘I see they look upon me as an idiot, and yet I am 
sensible and they don’t guess it.’’ (69) 


The very fact that Myshkin is talking to himself about his secret, inner life 
suggests his isolation, his absorption in his own thoughts, and his distance 
from others. Mikhail Bakhtin, in his analysis of the dialogic character of 
Dostoyevsky’s fiction, suggests that the significance of the dialogue within 
the self-consciousness of a character in Dostoyevsky’s novels is that ‘‘the 
dialogue allows him to substitute his own voice for the voice of another 
person.’’ (213) Whether consciousness creates a second voice to stimulate 
the other in dialogue, like Golyadkin in The Double, or creates a monologue 
directed towards an absent consciousness, such as the underground man, 
this interior dialogue suggests that while the existence of the other is 
recognized, the consciousness of the other cannot be reached. The creator of 
the interior dialogue is forced to create an imaginary voice to talk to in the 
pathetic isolation of his own consciousness. Failing to find understanding or 
sympathy in others, Myshkin turns inward to answer the questions at which 
others laugh, to examine the feelings that other despise. 

But Myshkin knows that the only hope he has in his quest to free his fellow 
human beings from a similar isolation is to speak to them. Throughout the 
course of the story he ignores the ridicule, condescension, and insults of 
others and attempts to say the words that will open a path of sympathetic 
communication. He searches for what Bakhtin calls the ‘‘penetrative dis- 
course . . . a firmly monologic, undivided discourse, a word without a 
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sideward glance, without a loophole, without internal polemic.’’ (24) The 
penetrative discourse is the sincere, spontaneous, unmanipulative word 
which cuts through the mask of the other and establishes mutual acceptance 
and forgiveness between the two distinct selves. 

Although Myshkin sometimes finds this penetrative discourse, speaking 
directly from his heart to the heart of another, the results never quite match 
his expectations. One of the best examples of his ability to do this, and the 
disappointing results of it, occurs during Nastasya’s visit to Ganya’s family 
in part II. Her intention is obviously to hurt Ganya by insulting his family and 
by creating a public scandal in his home. She has had a good deal of 
experience at creating this sort of scene, and so has no trouble making a fool 
of the slow-witted Ganya. But suddenly Myshkin, who has been watching in 
silent horror, cries ‘‘Aren’t you [Nastasya] ashamed? Surely you are not 
what you are pretending to be now? It isn’t possible.’’ (110) She is struck by 
these words, and abruptly stops in mid-insult; she 


was surprised, and smiled, seeming to hide something under her smile. 
She looked at Ganya, rather confused, and walked out of the drawing 
room. But before reaching the entry, she turned sharply, went quickly 
up to Nina Alexandrovna [Ganya’s mother] and took her hand and 
raised it to her lips. 

‘I am really not like this, he is right.’’ (110) 


For a moment, Myshkin can stop the perversity of the guilt-ridden 
woman’s public display of resentment. But just as he loses touch with 
Rogozhin’s better side the moment he leaves him, so he cannot effect a 
permanent change in Nastasya. That same evening, just a few hours later, 
she is again the feverish, manipulative, resentful woman who makes a public 
show of selling herself to the highest bidder, dragging those around her into 
what she believes is her moral disgrace. The most Myshkin can accomplish, 
even with his best efforts, is a brief moment of sanity which is soon swept 
away by passions neither he nor anyone else can control. 

But the penetrative word does not guarantee even this moment of sanity; 
though Myshkin’s faith is that perfect uunderstanding will result in perfect 
compassion, it is just as possible that perfect understanding will create 
perfect antagonism. For example, there is a moment of penetrative discourse 
in the meeting between Nastasya and Aglaia near the end of the novel, where 
the two women in an instant of wordless communication suddenly under- 
stand one another perfectly, a moment when ‘‘Woman understood 
woman.”’ (539) But this moment of mutual understanding sets the stage for 
one of the most vicious verbal exchange in Dostoyevsky’s fiction. Before 
they meet, the two women only suspected that they have reason to hate each 
other. The penetrative discourse they share confirms their suspicion, and 
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they abandon all semblance of civility. Their understanding of each other 
only serves to deepen the conflicts between them, and gives each the 
personal knowledge she needs to really hurt the other. Each knows the 
other’s weak spots, and exploits them mercilessly; they jab at each other’s 
sensitive points as only two people who know each other well can do. Faced 
with the situation where understanding creates not compassion and unity but 
alienation and antagonism, Myshkin looks on in helpless horror. Compas- 
sion may be the law of the innocent, impotent Myshkin, but it is not the law 
of those thwarted in the pursuit of what they passionately desire. 

Ironically, though he can sometimes penetrate to the true natures of those 
around him, no one in the novel ever really understands Myshkin; no one 
could understand him without knowing what he experiences before his 
epileptic seizures. Although many people who know Myshkin eventually 
guess that he is not as simple as he first appears, no one can guess the 
essential secret of Myshkin’s reality: the mystical experience of harmony 
and beauty brought on by the attacks of his illness. The experience that 
makes Myshkin what he is, that defines his personality and motivates his 
actions, is an experience that no one else can share. 

Elizabeth Dalton suggests that Myshkin’s epileptic experience is a classic 
case of infantile regression, that he returns to the state of an infant, to the 
** ‘oceanic feeling’ . . . a dissolution of the boundaries of the ego, a 
regression to the primordia! state of the infant at the breast.’’ (130) She 
further argues that ‘‘the effect of this regression is to restore the boundless 
narcissism of the infant; thus the often painful and alienating feeling of 
separation between the self and the external world is overcome in mystical 
experience.”’ (130-131) 

But Myshkin’s self is not destroyed or dissolved by his experience; rather, 
he tells us it is “‘the highest sensation of life and self-consciousness.’’ (214, 
my emphasis.) It is rot the destruction of the self, but a euphoric vision of the 
self in harmony with others and the world; the self retains its identity while 
establishing a new, communal relationship with the world. It overcomes 
alienation not by destroying the distinction between itself and the world but 
through an aesthetic experience in which it sees itself participating in the 
beauty shared by all members of God’s creation. Myshkin’s mystical experi- 
ence is a Christian vision of community of souls in which each self retains its 
identity, but recognizes its place in the aesthetic harmony of God’s creation. 
As Myshkin tells us, it is not an experience of dissolution, but is instead, 
‘*The acme of harmony, and beauty . . . of completeness, of proportion, of 
reconciliation.’’ (214) 

The irony is that while this mystical experience provides Myshkin with a 
vision of what the relationship between human selves should be, others are 
most alienated from him precisely at the moments when he is experiencing 
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the ‘‘extraordinary quickening of self-consciousness’’ (214) that reveals to 
him the perfection of the universe. They see only the seizure, the humiliation 
and pain of what appears to be an unfortunate, abnormal, afflicted human 
being. Even Aglaia, who is in love with Myshkin, sees only disease in his 
seizures: ‘‘She was in time to catch him in her arms, and with horror, with a 
face distorted with pain, she heard the wild scream of the ‘spirit tearing and 
casting down the unhappy man.” ’’ (528) 

Myshkin cannot even explain this experience to his friends, cannot even 
communicate what it is like to them. When he begins to expound the beauty 
and harmony of all things, he only appears to others as that much stranger 
than before: 


This wild tirade, this rush of strange and agitated words and confused 
enthusiastic ideas, which seemed tripping each other up and tumbling 
over one another in confusion, all seemed suggestive of something 
ominous in the mental condition of the young man. (521) 


Myshkin’s experience of the joy and harmony of all creation makes him a 
stranger to the humanity he wants so much to love. The vision makes him 
want to reach out and explain to suffering human beings the beauty of 
creation; it also makes it impossible for him to do so. 

But it is not just that Myshkin is unable to relieve the suffering of others. 
His attempts to be sincere, good-hearted, and compassionate actually in- 
crease the suffering of the people he is trying to help. Robert Lord even 
suggests that Myshkin does this intentionally, that his Christ-like halo is 
false and insincere, that he is an ‘‘imposter’’ (84), a false prophet. Pointing 
out that the Myshkin of Dostoyevsky’s early notebooks for The Idiot closely | 
resembles Stavrogin of The Possessed, Lord contends that ‘‘beneath a cloak 
of simulated innocence he [Myshkin] makes the most of his talent for 
scheming,”’ and further that ‘‘he finds it suits his purpose to play the idiot.’’ 
(83) 

Although Lord is right to remind us that there is a dark side to Myshkin’s 
nature, as there is to all Dostoyevsky’s characters, his diatribe against the 
unfortunate prince seems to go too far. For example, he never suggests what 
ulterior motive Myshkin might have for intentionally destroying the lives of 
those around him. If his purpose is to harm, why the elaborate hoax of 
idiocy? There are easier ways to destroy people than those Myshkin em- 
ploys, as the casual cruelty of the real Stavrogin demonstrates. Finally, how 
could the tragic outcome of the novel serve Myshkin’s secret evil purposes, 
if he gains nothing but sorrow and pain from it? 

Although he does end up making a mess of things, Myshkin is not at heart 
an evil character; rather, he is simply a man with very human limitations, 
who has set himself a task that would befuddle most real gods: the opening of 
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human hearts to genuine compassion. Myshkin’s efforts succeed only in 
brief victories over the isolated nature of human consciousness, and in the 
end he is as much a victim of circumstances, confusion, and misunderstand- 
ing as the other characters. His clumsy attempts to help others do create 
chaos and unhappiness, but in the end Myshkin himself is the most miserable 
of all. 

Though sincere, Myshkin’s simple compassion is not strong enough to 
deal with the complicated, twisted relationships of those around him; he has 
difficulty even with expressing his compassion in ways that others can 
understand. The other characters are so used to hearing stilted, man- 
ipulative, insincere language that Myshkin is often virtually incomprehens- 
ible to them, and they constantly misinterpret his language and actions. For 
example, all the other characters, with the exception of Yevgeny Pavlovitch, 
mistake Myshkin’s compassion for romantic love, and this confusion leads 
to jealousy, hatred, and, finally, murder. 

Myshkin pities both Nastasya and Aglaia, just as he pitied Marie, and 
again the guesses that others make about his feelings are wrong. Each 
woman believes that Myshkin is in love with her, as the children believed he 
loved Marie, and the rivalry between the two women becomes fierce. 
Myshkin simply tries to comfort the one nearest to him at any given moment. 
Because each woman believes Myshkin loves her as a man normally would 
love a woman he was to marry, his constant switching from one to the other 
drives both to distraction. Myshkin, on the other hand, sees each woman 
only as another suffering human being, and would probably try to help 
another man in the same way with the same feeling. This misunderstanding 
of Myshkin’s motives intensifies the suffering of each woman until both 
meet the fate from which Myshkin wished to save them: Nastasya marries 
Rogozhin and is murdered by him on their wedding night; Aglaia marries a 
Polish count and finds herself with a fortune-hunting charlatan. The reaction 
of Myshkin’s friends to this catastrophe is summed up by Yevgeny Pavlo- 
vitch, who asks Myshkin in exasperation, ‘‘What will compassion lead you 
to next?’’ (554) 

Compassion leads Myshkin nowhere but back into the hopeless solitude 
of his madness. He finds himself unable to deal with the suffering of the 
world, unable to overcome the separation of his unique consciousness from 
those around him, and he suffers a relapse into his former state of ‘‘idiocy.”’ 
In the final scene of the novel, Myshkin is no longer aware of the world or of 
what he is doing: ‘‘By now he would understand no questions he was asked 
and did not recognize the people surrounding him.’’ (583) Myshkin retreats 
from the horror of the world into the isolation of his consciousness, of his 
seizures, of his madness. 

But our understanding of Myshkin’s failure is not complete until we 
understand that he was not just wrong in his guesses about Nastasya and 
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Aglaia, but wrong in his assumption that what was common to all human 
consciousness was a capacity to love that could transcend the isolation of 
self-consciousness. His actions are based on the hope that his own personal 
experience was not an aberration but an insight into the reality of human 
nature. But what turned out to be common to human consciousness was not 
the transcendent love of Myshkin’s mysticism, but the isolation of his 
disease. 

The fundamental idea of The Idiot, then, is that we all bear a cross similar 
to Myshkin’s. As Ippolit suggests, 


There is something at the bottom of every new human thought, every 
thought of genius, or even every earnest thought that springs up in any 
brain, which can never be communicated to others, even if one were to 
write volumes about it and were explaining one’s idea for thirty-five 
years; there’s something left which cannot be induced to emerge from 
your brain, and remains with you forever; and with it you will die, 
without communicating to anyone perhaps, the most important of your 
ideas. (375) 


Each of us carries within the secret of our being, the experience of the unique 
moment of our self-awareness, of simply being ourselves. Try as we may to 
escape the isolation of this self-consciousness, we cannot do so; ultimately, 


like the sick man, the condemned man, or the epileptic, we are forced back 
on ourselves, away from the misunderstandings and the impenetrable mask 
of the consciousness of others. We need to escape from the intolerable, 
empty solitude of our consciousness, but we cannot get through the barriers 
that keep us from others. Because of this, Ippolit concludes, ‘‘Men are 
created to torment one another’’ (376); The Idiot is the story of how Myshkin 
learns this sad truth. 

Although Dostoyevsky believed that Christianity was a way out of this 
terrible solitude, providing a transcendent ‘‘uniting idea’’ (361), the world 
of The Idiot is a world where people struggle to overcome their loneliness, 
yet succeed only in tormenting each other, in emphasizing their loneliness. 
Every Dostoyevskian character is lonely, no Dostoyevskian character can 
tolerate loneliness, and no Dostoyevskian character can escape loneliness. 
To be in utter solitude, like Myshkin’s final state, is to be lost in madness. To 
attempt to escape this solitude, like Myshkin’s attempts at compassion, is to 
be a participant in the collective madness of the world, in the hopeless 
collisions of lonely atoms that make up humanity. 

Dostoyevsky’s explanation of this paradoxical situation in The Idiot is that 
the nature of human consciousness isolates the self from others in a way that 
can never be entirely bridged. To be conscious is to be conscious of 
something else as a something else, as something other than consciousness 
itself. Consciousness consists of nothing else but he separation from its 
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objects. It can never be the things which are its objects, especially when 
those objects are other selves. We know others only by guessing and hoping, 
and we may always be as mistaken as Nastasya and Aglaia are about 
Myshkin, or as Myshkin is about the nature of human consciousness. 

To be self-conscious, then, is simply to know the separation of conscious- 
ness from its objects; it is consciousness aware of its own separation. 
Self-consciousness is the seal that binds consciousness to its solitude, that 
recognizes its loneliness. We cannot bear this empty solitude, this essential 
separation which is the reality of our self, and so we try to break out of it, 
building the bridges of language, love, trust, and compassion. Neither 
Dostoyevsky nor anyone else would deny that such things are real. But they 
are, as Nietzsche said, ‘‘bridges and rainbows between what is eternally 
separated.’’' (403). We can forget our essential inner solitude in our rela- 
tions with others, but cannot really escape it. The bridges crumble, become 
dangerous, and we are left with the empty negativity of our self- 
consciousness. Myshkin’s great desire, ‘“That all might see clearly into each 
other’s hearts’’ (217), simply cannot be fulfilled in this world. Here we are 
condemned to be lonely, and can never serve out the sentence. 


Notes 


' Nietszche is specifically discussing language when he says this in the second part of the 
third book of Zarathustra, but I think it is clear that in the section as a whole he is discussing the 
metaphysical isolation of the self. 
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The Gunslinger—A Critical Reviewed by: 

Review of Reginald G. Damerell’s Clinton B. Allison 
Education’ s Smoking Gun: How College of Education 
Teachers Colleges Have Destroyed The University of Tennessee 
Education in America Knoxville, Tennessee 37996 


Education’ s Smoking Gun seems to have been written in fury and without 
restraint. It is not a reasoned discourse on teacher education but a no-holds- 
barred, eye-gouging, ear-biting attack on schools of education. I have no 
stomach for this sort of fight. And, as I prepared this review, I had a 

‘recurring fantasy: I am in a Western barroom, minding my own business. A 
gunslinger, with a six-gun on each hip, begins to taunt me. “‘I have no 
quarrel with you,”’ I smile, and turn away. ‘‘You are a no-account educa- 
tionist,’’ he goads; I merely shrug; but he won’t quit. ‘‘ Your brothers are all 
self-seeking, stupid educationists.’’ | don’t respond. He spits out, ‘* Your 
mother is one too.”’ I turn slowly. ‘‘Oh Lord,’’ I am thinking, ‘‘I wish I had 
never walked into this saloon.’’ But he has already drawn on me, and my 
trigger finger is itching, despite the fact that I don’t want to fight. 

I agree with many of Damerell’s criticisms. ‘‘Come let us reason 
together,’’ I say, putting my hands on the bar where they can be seen. After 
all, 1, too, am appalled by semi-literate teachers and administrators, and I 
support tests to assure the public that they are literate. I want teachers 
educated in the disciplines. I agree that the three R’s should be the basis of 
the curriculum of elementary schools as the disciplines should be of high 
schools. I, too, despair of the isolation and the trivialization of the pro- 
fessional life of the elementary school teacher. I agree that ‘‘innovative’’ in 
education is often a sham and that ‘‘quality’’ should be rated higher, but 
often isn’t. I, too, believe that the excesses of behaviorism have been 
damaging to the most worthy ends of schooling. I also recognize, despite the 
seductiveness of the other side, that while education and society generally 
must provide equal opportunity, they cannot provide equal outcomes. 
Damerell is no more angered by educational entrepreneurs and grantsmen 
who put money first and the worthiness of their proposals to children and 
teachers second than I am. I know that education professors have frequently 
failed to live up to the scholarly norms of the university, and I even know a 
few professors of education who are as mindless as Damerell indicates most 
of us are. Surely I won’t be forced to draw, but he will not allow a 
dispassionate critique of his assertions about colleges of education; his 
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attack is angry, belligerent, and frequently outrageous, and it is difficult to 
avoid responding in kind. What response is appropriate to a writer who 
explains that because he had to repress his intellect in a school of education, 
an emotional reaction caused all of his hair to fall out? 

Damerell’s experience as an educationist was at the University of Massa- 
chusetts during the excesses of the counterculture and of Dean Dwight 
Allen. Schools of education, of course, were not alone in welcoming or at 
least failing to resist the allure of the wonderful nonsense and anti- 
intellectualism of the period, and Dean Allen’s disregard of the traditional 
scholarly norms of the university was notorious. Yet, Damerell presents 
Massachusetts in the early 1970s as the norm for colleges of education. 
**Had I been with any other ed school in the nation,’’ he writes, *‘] am sure 
that my experiences would have been much the same.’’ His experience at 
Massachusetts was, I expect, exacerbated by the scorn with which he treated 
his colleagues. His book is marred with gratuitous insults, and his relations 
with colleagues must have been frosty if not downright frigid. An English 
education professor remarked that he would not give up his professorship 
“*for a million dollars.’’ ‘‘A trite phrase,’’ Damerell sniffs. The only 
significant conversation he had about education was with his office janitor, 
who joked with Damerell about the school of education being ‘‘a community 
of scholars.’’ ‘‘We both laughed at its hollowness. Although I was a 
graduate of an Ivy League college and he was not,’’ Damerell wrote, ‘‘we 
could discuss ideas together as I and my fellow education professors could 
not.”’ 

If he approached his colleagues at Massachusetts with the same con- 
descending and pompous attitude that he exhibits in the book, it is no wonder 
that he was isolated, that they avoided discussing fundamental issues of 
education with him. There were approximately ninety professors in the 
school of education. ‘‘Among them were half-a-dozen . . . I liked,’’ he 
announces, ‘‘and, to some degree, respected.’” He comments on their 
reaction to him in faculty meetings: 


a murmur went through the room at my mention of Dostoevsky particu- 
larly among the graduate students. I had committed the unpardonable 
sin of citing authority. Before and after the murmur was silence. . . . In 
other meetings, similar eruptions of mine were greeted with the same 
silence. 


Throughout the book he uses the term ‘‘educationists’’ as an epithet, but 
only close to the end (in a discussion of Theodore Sizer) does he acknowl- 
edge that, at least in his view, the ‘‘term is hateful to professors of educa- 
tion.’’ His insults come as fast as lead from a Gatling gun. ‘‘Everyone in the 
field,’’ he charges, ‘maintained or imposed silence as a way of covering up 
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their own and their field’s idiocies.’’ He praises cognitive psychologists 
because they, ‘‘unlike educationists, respect mind and language.”’ 

His failures are all projected onto the educationst devils. Because of 
ignorant, self-serving, jealous educationists his grant is not funded, his 
articles are rejected by boards of editors, tenure is not granted. In his 
conclusion, Damerell writes that ‘‘although much of this book is autobio- 
graphical, all of its evidence pertains nationwide.’’ It is more auto- 
biograhical than he may realize; it says much more about Damerell than 
about schools of education. 

There is no escaping a shootout. Despite what we say, according to 
Damerell, we educationists are all alike. We are all intellectually shallow, 
we are all self-serving. Unlike Samuel Johnson’s Scot, we can’t be civilized, 
even if caught young. The only good educationist, at least metaphorically, is 
a dead one. Damerell can write of a notion (in this case, ‘‘that all media 
communicate equally’’) that ‘‘is common to the entire field of thirty-nine 
thousand ed school instructors . . . .’” We share all kinds of defects. We 
refuse to engage in fundamental talk about education; we can’t write; and we 
are empty-headed and close-minded. We won’t allow teachers to be pro- 
fessionals; we reserve expert status for ourselves. We are ‘‘members of a 
powerful yet intellectually inferior group’’ who prevent the intellectually 
able from entering our group. ‘This is not difficult,’’ Damerell observes; 
‘*Educationists merely act themselves.’’ We, of course, have little status 
with real professors in the wider university, but ‘‘we can put up with 
disrespect and snide remarks’’ for the rewards of the sham professors are 
great. If all this wasn’t enough, firing his final bullet, he tells us that in 
schools of education ‘‘nihilism is total.’’ 

Anyone who has spent time around a college of education knows that we 
can’t all be damned with the same epithets. We, like other professors, tend to 
be hypercritical of the damn fool notions of our colleagues, quick to counter 
with tongue and print. Damerell’s colleagues at Massachusetts who sat in 
silence after he provoked them may simply have not been talking to him. 
From its beginning, the history of the education professoriate was divided 
into those who saw education as an academic field (concerned with the 
cultivation of systematic knowledge) and those who saw it as a professional 
field (concerned with the transmission of pedagogical techniques and mate- 
rials). James Earl Russell, after nearly thirty years as dean of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, allowed that an administrator of the two 
camps was lucky if he could ‘‘get on without bloodshed.’’ Rather than a 
circling-of-the-wagons silence, education professors have argued in great 
public debates on the fundamental purposes of schools as well as on their 
successes and failures. The chief debaters on progressive education v. the 
essentialists were at Teachers College. For the past fifteen years, few 
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scholarly specialties have had more fundamental, or more vociferous, de- 
bate than have educational historians. Various stripes of revisionists have 
debated the nature, control, aims, successes (or more likely failures) of 
schooling in America. There has not been an ‘‘educationists’’ party line. My 
bookshelves are curved downward, smiling under the weight of conflict- 
issued anthologies. Damerell writes of the lack of debate among education- 
ists on standards. I do not know how to account for the differences between 
his experiences and mine in schools of education. Take three professors of 
education (Please?), whisper ‘‘higher standards’’ to them, and I would 
expect jaws to tighten, bellies to tense, and an argument to begin. We are not 
all alike; we are not alike at all. 

Damerell is often wrong but never in doubt. If answers to nettlesome, 
troublesome issues are as simple as he indicates that they are, the great 
educational debates would have ended long ago, and the pedagogical millen- 
nium would already have arrived. But the issues are not simple, and in a 
democratic, pluralistic society consensus on purpose and methods of school- 
ing will be argued. Differences of opinion (even informed opinion) require 
pubiic debates and restaurant menus. To dismiss those who disagree as 
stupid, ignorant, and self-serving is a disservice to the nature of democracy 
and to the nature of scholarship. Damerell’s assaults on other writers (the 
dreaded educationists who always wear black hats) are often unfair or at least 
careless. Janice Hale, characterized as a ‘‘black educationist,’’ is the author 
of Black Children, which is also somewhat of a polemic. ‘‘What priorities 
does Janice Hale establish for teaching black children in her book?’’ 
Damerell asks, and answers in horror as if he were looking down the barrel of 
the smoking gun: ‘‘She lists academic rigor not first place but in third and 
last place.’’ And the low priority for the academics does not just characterize 
Mississippi, where Hale teaches, or even the South; it is a national disgrace, 
evident even in New York City schools. When one goes to Damerell’s 
citation in Hale’s book, he finds a list of three components for an ideal 
curriculum for black children: 


1. political/cultural (ideology) 
2. pedagogical relevance (method) 
3. academic rigor (content) 


Nowhere in the discussion which follows is there an indication that they are 
in a hierarchy. They are not prioritized but are simply listed in the order in 


which they were discussed. 


Indeed, in her discussion of academic rigor 
Hale begins by writing: 


Most Black parents would support teaching Black studies as defined in 
this book. However, they are equally concerned about comparing 
issues related to the content of their children’s education. Black chil- 
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dren must be excellent. If history has taught any reality to the Afro- 
American community, it is that Black people have had to excel over 
white people in every field of endeavor in order to be given an equal 
opportunity. 


One of education’s bigger guns, Theodore Sizer, is characterized as an 
‘‘intelligent, sophisticated, and knowledgeable . . . writer,’’ but his latest 
book ‘‘is more clever than honest, hides more than it reveals, omits more 
than in includes, obfuscates more than it enlightens.’’ Sizer’s book is 
dismissed as a ‘‘public relations ploy,’’ avciding any mention that ‘‘ed 
schools’’ are responsible for what is wrong with public schools. Most 
readers of Horace’s Compromise have little difficulty understanding the 
difference between the teacher-in-front-of-class telling and Sizer’s advoca- 
cy of coaching. Damerell’s obfuscation (one of his favorite charges against 
educationists) is typical of his disregard for the rules of mature dialogue: 


The student is of course informed with speech that is, of course, 
“‘telling.’’ But Sizer calls it ‘‘coaching.’’ Being against ‘‘telling’’ but 
for ‘‘coaching”’ diverts attention from speech, language and substance 
to the simpler and vaguer: from content to method. It is the sort of 
reduction to absurdity that educationists dote on, and may lead to 
“*coaching education’’ being added to all of their other educations. 


Sizer is accused of writing a book to please ‘‘other big guns’’ who, if pleased 
“*by how well his book holds off the ‘ed school bashers,’ ’’ will fund future 
studies. 

Other ‘*Big Guns’’ of education are shot from the saddle. Sara Lawrence 
Lightfoot (‘‘Particularly significant, in the light of the low academic 
achievement of black students everywhere, is that Professor Lightfoot is 
black’’) is the author of The Good High School: Portraits of Character 
Culture. Lightfoot in her portraits makes school personnel look silly, ac- 
cording to Damerell, but ‘‘she does so inadvertently because she is an 
educationist, thinks and writes like one.’’ She exemplifies why blacks will 
not get help from educationists, ‘‘including those who are black.”’ 

John I. Goodlad, author of A Place Called School, Prospects for the 
Future, is dismissed as a behaviorist, like most educationists. According to 
Damerell, he is of course also self-serving like other educationists: a school 
of education ‘‘is his day-to-day milieu, as well as his daily bread, a fact he 
omits from his book.’’ A Place Called School, Damerell concludes, ‘‘ex- 
emplifies the irresponsibility of education professors, reflects them perfectly 
as an unconfessed special interest group intent on its own survival and, if 
possible, further expansion and aggrandizement.”’ 

Ernest L. Boyer, former United States Commissioner of Education, 
President of the Carnegie Foundations for the Advancement of Teaching, 
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and author of High School: A Report on Secondary Education, is certainly a 
“*Big Gun.’’ Surely Damerell won’t draw on him; he isn’t even an educa- 
tionist—but with revolvers ablazing Damerell reports that his gang is educa- 
tionist-trained, and ‘‘in writing High School he might just as well have 
been.”’ 

In view of Damerell’s scathing criticisms of educationists’ lack of schol- 
arship, it is ironic that the most notable feature of this book is its lack of 
scholarship, particularly of scholarly restraint. Scholars are simply unable to 
attribute motive or to assign causes for complex social events based on the 
stretch-of-credibility evidence that Damerell provides. Scholars know that 
motives, including our own, much less others’, are complex, shifting, 
slippery, and often hidden or only partially revealed. Yet Damerell can 
blithely assign motives to thousands of ‘‘educationists’’ in an as-any-fool- 
knows manner. When his collagues refuse to react to his criticism of an 
article by one of them, he announces that ‘‘the motive for keeping silent was 
the same for each and every faculty member.”’ 

What was Theodore Sizer’s motive for not criticizing the ‘‘gross igno- 
rance’’ of ‘‘educationally impoverished’’ teachers? Why, Sizer had to 
please his most important constituency, his peers, including those in funding 
agencies who ‘‘will have a yes-or-no say in Sizer’s conducting future 
studies, and future appointments to prestigious positions.’’ What motivated 
the National Education Association to criticize standardized tests for being 
racially biased? Why, it ‘‘adoped black stances behind which to hide 
teachers’ inadequacies.’’ Even the boldest of scholars must show restraint in 
assigning causes for events. All of the conflicting evidence must be taken 
into consideration, an activity which should expand tunnel vision, a pre- 
cursor to simplemindedness. In contrast, Damerell leaves us with the im- 
pression that the lack of academic achievement among blacks is caused by 
wrongheaded notions of education professors. This attempt at logic is too 
strained for even the most extreme ‘‘education basher.”’ 

Generalization must rest on evidence, not simply on bellicose assertions 
or on opinions of syndicated columnists such as Thomas Sowell, who is 
quoted extensively, as if his utterances were authority. Following this spirit 
of restraint, it is impossible to know if Damerell’s advertising background is 
in part responsible for oversimplification, overstatement, and outlandish 
claims. Civility and good taste dictate restraint in attacks on groups, includ- 
ing educationists, less reprehensible than say Nazis or child molesters. More 
important, as scholars we must not say more than we know—our first 
responsibility is to whatever small piece of truth that we can find. 

Damerell fires buckshot as if all possible targets deserve annihilation. Not 
being as well acquainted with some of his targets as he seems to think he is, I 
don’t know if they deserve killing or not (but I pray that they get a more 
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impartial jury). But his misuse of history as a weapon was so careless as to 
cast doubt on his credibility generally. Damerell is critical of Ernest Boyer’s 
recommendation that teachers know the history of schooling. ‘“To what end 
he does not say,’’ Damerell sneers. A better understanding of the education 
history of the United States would have given Damerell a more accurate 
perspective on schools and, we may hope, a better sense of the uses of 
history. Ignoring a rich body of historical literature on schools and teachers 
created over the last twenty years or so by historians in both schools of 
education and in liberal arts departments, he proves that things were better in 
the good old days simply by pronouncement or by quoting selected contem- 
porary recollections or reminiscences—a notoriously poor source of accu- 
rate information, particularly if one is remembering the world of childhood. 
(In one of her last television appearances, Mary Pickford said that children 
didn’t commit crimes when she was a girl.) To understand the past, one has 
to go there. The raw material of history—primary documents, official and 
unofficial—tells a story different, more ambiguous and ragged and more 
realistic than Damerell’s tale of how things were better before they were 
ruined by educationists. Dr. Joseph Rice’s devastating criticism of thirty-six 
school systems in the 1890s, as an example, hardly suggests an educational 
utopia. The romantic (and often hurtful) legend that teachers used to be 
better (more highly literate, better informed, more dedicated) will not stand 
close scrutiny. My studies of teachers on the Midwestern frontier and in the 
South show quite the opposite. I recently looked at data from a typical East 
Tennessee county in 1922: 


Only one of the sixty-seven teachers was a college graduate, and 
forty-three had two years of high school or less; eighteen had attended 
only elementary school. Fifty-seven of the sixty-seven teachers were 
born in the county, most of them in the school district where they were 
teaching. Even more striking was the short tenure of the teachers; the 
average time that teachers had held their position was less than six 
months.” 


Damerell’s assertion that teacher training was better in normal schools than 
in modern university departments of education is simply incredible. Normal 
schools, butts of rancor and contempt, were widely condemned, inside and 
outside the university, for their low standards, lack of scholarship, and 
emphasis on mechanical rules for teaching. In a typical, if perhaps over- 
stated comment, reformer Lilian Johnson, in 1908, wrote to Philander 
Claxton, soon to be United States Commissioner of Education, ‘*I have yet 
to see a man trained in a normal school who made a capable teacher, the ones 
I know are pretty poor excuses.’’ 

Particuiarly disturbing was Damerell’s treatment of the history of black 
education. He blames educationists for depriving blacks of a traditional, 
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academic curriculum, such as the one at Dunbar High School. Many educa- 
tionists agree that a literary or academic education was preferable to the 
separate, inferior, industrial education that most blacks for generations 
received, if they received schooling at all. But this deprivation was certainly 
not the fault of educationists—-they simply cannot always be made the 
bogeyman. Standard accounts by Louis Harlan and Henry Bullock and 
revisionist interpretation by James Anderson and others agree on a much 
more complicated and realistic story of hatred and greed, of political, 
economic, and social forces that turns black schooling away from an aca- 
demic curriculum and toward what Bullock called the ‘‘Great Detour.”’ 

My current studies are on the history of the education professoriate. 
Damerell’s statement which follows is simply wrong: 


[a proposed] rigorous and systematic study for the purpose of develop- 
ing a body of pedagogical knowledge remained only a proposal. The 
new educationists never attempted to implement it, nor did any suc- 
cessive generations of educationists down to the present. 


One may argue about the quality of some of the research, but not about the 
attempt. The search for a science of pedagogy has to be one of the major 
themes in a history of the education professoriate. Primers on the topic are 
Merle L. Borrowman, The Liberal and Technical in Teacher Educaioi:, and 
E. V. Johanningmeir, Science of Education and the Education Pro- 
fessoriate. 

Damerell’s prescription is unambiguous—take no prisoners: *‘Because 
they are dangerous to the social fabric of the nation, schools of education 
must be destroyed, must be abolished.’’ The book is distastefuul, not 
because it is an attack on schools of education, but because it seems to be 
based on fury rather than reason. It is too mean to produce dialogue. A more 
temperate, thoughtful, and accurate critique of colleges of education by a 
non-educationist who had served on an educaion faculty could be a valuable 
contribution to the literature. In fact, such a work might well be more 
devastating to schools of education than this one. (Consider, as an example, 
the effectiveness of the studied moderation in Charles Beard’s An Economic 
Interpretation of the Constitution.) Damerell’s shots are too wild to do much 
damage, or much good. 


Notes 


' Janice E. Hale, Black Children: Their Roots, Culture, and Learning Styles (Provo, Utah: 
Brigham Young University Press, 1982), pp. 152-158. 
2 Clinton B. Allison, ‘‘The Country Life Movement in Tennessee: Educationists and Rural 


Reform,”’ paper presented at History of Education Society Meeting, November 1985, pp. 
12-13. 


3 Lilian W. Johnson to Philander P. Claxton, May 10, 1908. Letter in University of 
Tennessee Archives, MS 278. 
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Response to: Response by: 

Clinton B. Allison’s ‘*The Reginald G. Damerell, Author, 
Gunslinger’: A Review of and former Associate Professor, 
Education’ s Smoking Gun: How School of Education, University of 
Teachers Colleges Have Destroyed Massachusetts at Amherst 
Education in America 


Professor Allison’s fantasy of responding to me in a Western barroom, his 
use of ‘‘educationists,’’ his objections to ‘‘attacks on groups,’’ and more, 
reveal the low self-esteem of the group he represents, and for whom he 
writes, as much as his review reveals his distaste for me and my book. 

Many are the fantasies that may be triggered by the ‘‘Gun’’ in my book’s 
title. Of ali the locales and situations in which Allison might have fancied 
himself, he chose one where alcohol impairs judgment. Is his barroom an 
unintended metaphor for schools of education? 

He says I use ‘‘educationists’’ as an epithet, objecting to it because I know 
the term to be insulting to education professors. But have Allison and 
company ever asked themselves why the ‘‘ist’’ suffix offends them? Econo- 
mists, chemists, pianists, psychiatrists and other groups wear it proudly. 
Why do professors of education, alone, consider it insulting? 

Even when ‘‘educationists’’ is used to disparage, why does it insult? 
History records groups wearing an intended insult as a badge of honor. At 
the start of World War I, the Emperor of Germany called the British 
expeditionary force ‘‘contemptible.’’ Forever after, its members referred to 
themselves as ‘‘The Old Contemptibles.”’ 

In Allison’s barroom fantasy, he imagines me taunting him: ‘*You are a 
no-account educationist. . . . Your brothers are all self-seeking, stupid 
educationists. . . . Your mother is one too.”’ In the rest of his review he 
repeats the term nineteen times more. His peers will appreciate, of course, 
his use of it. 

**Educationists’’ is hateful because it identifies and calls attention to 
professors of education as a group separate from professors in other universi- 
ty departments. The term is particularly hateful when used to general 
audiences. It is avoided in the books, published as tradebooks, by the field’s 
leading representatives—Sizer’s Horace’s Compromise, Lawrence’s The 
Good High School, Goodlad’s A Place Called School, and Boyer’s High 
School. In all of them together, ‘‘educationists’’ is used only once. In the 
1,400-or-so pages of the four books, mentions of the terms ‘‘teachers 
colleges’ and ‘‘schools of education’’ can be counted on the fingers of one 
hand. The authors barely acknowledge that schools and professors of educa- 
tion exist. They neither accept nor assign any responsibility for schools of 
education affecting the public schools in any way. They are as silent about 
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where teachers and administrators come from as proper Victorians were 
about where babies come from. They treat even the terms ‘‘teachers col- 
leges’’ and ‘‘schools of education’’ as taboo, hardly indicative of pride of 
profession. 

Allison says he agrees with many of my criticisms; that he is appalled by 
semi-literate teachers and administrators; agrees on emphasizing the three 
R’s; that much of what has passed for ‘‘innovative’’ has been a sham; that 
“*the excesses of behaviorism have been damaging’’; that he, too, knows 
‘*professors of education who are mindless.’’ But what has he done to get rid 
of semi-literacy, sham innovations, various excesses, and mindless pro- 
fessors? What can any professor of education or group of them do? 

Had my book been written for education professors, instead of the general 
public, I would have written of efforts—supported by a few colleagues—to 
achieve some coherence across two school programs, and another effort to 
stimulate a greater recognition of the importance of literacy. I could not have 
made the effort had I not recognized that the field includes some good people 
with useful knowledge, that the salvageable exists were there any means to 
salvage it. But the field cannot reform itself. 

Many of the field’s members realize, I suspect, the inability to change 
anything fundamental in it. So in the face of criticism that is inescapably 
derisive, they use any means to avoid it in order to hang on to what they have. 
How else to account for the low self-esteem signified by taking no 
responsibility for the public schools staffed by their graduates, and hiding 
from the public to the extent of making taboo the terms ‘‘educationists,’’ 
“*teachers colleges’’ and ‘‘schools of education’”? What else can account for 
Allison’s stooping to an ad hominem review, facing not my criticisms in his 
barroom fantasy, but me? 

So anxious is Allison to discredit me personally that, by omission and 
distortion, he lies. He writes, ‘*. . . [Damerell’s] relations with colleagues 
must have been frosty if not frigid. . . . If he approached his colleagues . . . 
with the same condescending and pompous attitude that he exhibits in the 
book, it is no wonder that he was isolated, that they avoided discussing 
fundamental issues of education with him.’’ He fails to disclose that I was a 
member of the UMass ed school faculty for twelve long years, from which it 
is easy to infer repeated reappointments and, of necessity, adequately good 
collegial relations most of the time. As I made clear, I joined the UMass ed 
school as a Staff Associate; within weeks was promoted to Lecturer; and 
within a year, to Associate Professor. Far from being isolated and treated 
frostily, for the first six or seven years in the school my relations were 
exceptionally good. As I report on page 150: ‘‘Everybody made me feel a 
part of the school’s ‘in’ group.” 

Can Allison conceive that I would have been asked to be a member of Bill 
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Cosby’s dissertation committee, particularly given the dubious circum- 
stances of his being an Ed.D. candidate, if I had been considered ‘‘con- 
descending and pompous’’? Allison says in his review that ‘‘all of the 
conflicting evidence must be taken into consideration,’’ but he fails to take 
into account much evidence of my good relations with colleagues. 

Omitting sweetening facts, Allison imputes sour grapes. ‘‘{[Damerell’s] 
failures are all projected onto the educationist devils,’’ says Allison. ‘*Be- 
cause of self-serving, jealous educationists, his grant is not funded, his 
articles are rejected by editorial boards, tenure is not granted.’’ In my sixth 
year as associate professor, I was recommended for tenure by the school’s 
personnel committee—surely evidence of non-frosty relations—and by the 
new dean, Mario Fantini. Tenure was blocked by the university administra- 
tion. My tenure clock was stopped for three years, then restarted. By then, I 
no longer wanted tenure, as evidenced by my behavior with respect to the 
dean’s wife who was enrolled in one of my courses. As I describe on pages 
11 and 12, when she demanded that I raise her grade of AB to an A, I lowered 
it to B. Even then, 1979, two colleagues were upset because they believed 
that I had ruined my chances for tenure. 

Allison’s saying that “‘his articles are rejected by editorial boards,”’ 
leaves the impression that I was unpublished. The sweetening fact, in this 
instance, is on page 266 of my book: 


Within my first five years I had four published articles in educational 
journals. Getting published . . . was easy for me until I grew critical and 
substantive. My three articles, ‘‘Beware of the ‘literacy’ for which 
there is no language,’’ the second on how television holds attention, 
and the third on the misuse of pictures in instructional materials, were 
all turned down by numbers of the field’s journals. 


Most of the material in the three articles is incorporated in my chapters 4 
through 7, and 9, the substance of which Allison leaves untouched. 

More important than exposing Allison’s omissions and distortions, is 
showing why he must write an ad hominem review. | call attention to his 
cavilling objection to my statement that educationists never attempted to 
develop a body of pedagogical knowledge. It cannot be argued that the 
‘‘attempt’’ was not made, he says. Educationists have claimed knowledge, 
at times, based on ‘‘scientific’’ studies. So unscientific were the studies as to 
hardly warrant being considered genuine efforts, despite intent—the shal- 
low basis of Allisons’s cavil. Implicit in it, nevertheless, is his admission 
that no agreed-on body of pedagogical knowledge exists within his field. 
Perhaps his admission, like the metaphoric import of his barroom fantasy, is 
inadvertent. He shows no understanding of the consequences of no body of 
knowledge. 
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In defense of his field, Allison presents my experience as limited in time 
and place. For one thing, it was ‘‘during the excesses of the counterculture’ 
and failure ‘‘to resist the allure of the wonderful nonsense and anti- 
intellectualism of the period.’’ But real disciplines resisted easily with 
bodies of knowledge. Chemists did not adopt a multiplicity of valences for 
chemical elements, geometricians adhered to 180 degrees in triangles, 
historians stood pat on the causes of the American Revolution, Shakespeare 
lost no stature as a playwright and poet among English professors, life 
expectancy did not decline due to ‘‘excesses’’ in medical practices, engi- 
neers did not construct tunnels and bridges with bamboo instead of steel. 
Educationists, however, anchored by no body of knowledge, streamed 
blithely with the flow. Their blithesomeness is nostalgically echoed in 
Allison’s calling the period’s nonsense ‘‘wonderful.’’ 

The excesses of the counterculture ended by the mid-1970s, as did Dwight 
Allen’s deanship, and I was in the school until 1982. The ‘‘wonderful 
nonsense’’ nevertheless continued under the new dean. In 1979, the school 
reprinted an article by one of its associate professors entitled ‘‘Illiterates 
with Doctorates.’’ In it he predicted that technology would soon obviate the 
need for anyone to be able to read, write, and compute any more, and he 
recommended less emphasis on the three R’s. I am certain that many of my 
colleagues disagreed, but none said so aloud. Subsequently, the author of 
“‘Illiterates with Doctorates’’—the title is part of his prediction—was pro- 
moted to full professor. 

Why did my colleagues, most of them tenured, keep silent? In his ad 
hominem efforts, Allison makes the silence a reaction to me personally. 
They refused to respond to my “‘criticism of an article by one of them,”’ he 
says. But that is untrue. I made no criticism of *‘I!literates with Doctorates ”” 
at the time. Instead I waited silently and in vain for professors of readir g 
instruction, language arts, English education, and others to speak out against 
it or rebut it in writing. I, too, kept silent in the face of nonsense mosi of ihe 
time, although consciously adding such instances to a lengthening pattern. 

Ignored by Allison is the substantive issue in my book of what responsibil- 
ity professors of education have for the quality of the work of their col- 
leagues. Do they have none beyond the pro forma? Why does a professor 
whose specialty is education history, reading instruction, counseling, public 
policy, or whatever not attack the lack of substance and destructive under- 
mining of literacy and numeracy in such as “‘IIliterates with Doctorates’’? 
Without an agreed-on body of knowledge no grounds exist for dissent. There 
are departmental pro forma guidelines for publication, promotion, and 
tenure, but none for knowledge, its quantity and quality. The lack of 
Opposition to the notions in “‘Illiterates with Doctorates’’ indicates lack of 
agreement even about the importance of literacy. 
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Allison would have it that the UMass ed school suffered from the ‘‘ex- 
cesses’’ of the times and Dean Dwight Allen, and claims it was not at all 
representative of other colleges of education. Insofar as the school had no 
agreed-on body of knowledge, no basis for dissent about knowledge, and 
some of its faculty attacked literacy while the others remained silent, the 
UMass ed school typifies all other ed schools in the nation. This is not a mere 
assertion. Evidence in my book is substantial that literacy was systematical- 
ly attacked for decades and generations by nationwide specialties in the field 
claiming to be ‘‘disciplines’’ and which were represented by national asso- 
ciations. 

Take the notion of ‘‘visual literacy,’’ for example. This psuedoliteracy 
was promoted by the Association of Educational Communications and 
Technology and an organization formed especially for it, the International 
Visual Literacy Association. Like other education associations, both held 
national conventions annually. The pseudoliteracy was also promoted to 
teachers in the publications of the National Education Association and other 
teacher groups. 

In my chapter ‘‘Undermining Literacy with Television,’’ I give the 
history of the audiovisual specialty in ed schools, more often called ‘‘media 
programs’’ and ‘‘educational technology,’’ and show how it was utterly 
misconceived from its inception; how it propagated the notion that anything 
words can do, pictures can do better; how it claimed that films and television 
would replace books; how, to the detriment of school libraries, it under- 
mined the books in them. Yet, for all their promises of revolutionizing 
instruction, professors of media never attended to the instructional, never 
developed useful software. Instead, they turned their ‘‘discipline’’ into one 
of equipment operation. 

Had the educationist field been clear about what it was supposed to be 
doing, it would not have accorded official recognition to groups that at- 
tacked and undermined what many of its members, including Allison if he 
can be believed, consider the basis for all academic learning. Rather, the 
field would have gotten rid of such groups and the mindless professors in 
them. Moreover, the attacks on literacy were not confined to a single period 
of ‘‘wonderful nonsense,’’ as Allison implies. On page 72, I cite a 1951 
attack from the days of *‘Life Adjustment,’’ and I compare that attack with 
the one in 1979 by the author of ‘‘Illiterates with Doctorates,’’ a member of 
the Future Studies ‘‘discipline.”’ 

I come back to the question: Why do believers in the importance of 
literacy keep silent in the face of national attacks on it within their field? 
Many are the education professors, I know, who recognize the emptiness of 
such as ‘‘visual literacy,’’ and who have always considered audiovisual or 
communications technology to be a Mickey Mouse specialty. Do they fail to 
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recognize that spurious notions and empty ‘‘disciplines’’ are destructive to 
their undergraduate and graduate students and, in turn, to the children in the 
public schools? 

Silence is not broken by merely saying to students in ed courses or writing 
in book reviews that ‘‘the three R’s should be the basis of the curriculum,”’ to 
quote Allison. Silence is effectively broken only when idiocy is exposed for 
what it is: by writing articles attacking mindless notions, by working to 
eliminate specialties that are embarrassments to the field, by blocking the 
tenure and promotion of mindless professors; in other words, by taking 
action that gets results. But, and it is an insurmountable ‘‘but,’’ were such 
efforts to be made, either they would be blocked or the professors made 
pariahs. 

The first of my three unpublished articles referred to above was actually 
accepted for publication. The accepting editor of ‘‘Beware of the ‘literacy’ 
for which there is no language’’ said he wanted to ‘‘get ’’ the visual literacy 
advocates. But he also needed a rebuttal article to run with mine. Because he 
could elicit none, he did not publish mine. The editor knew well the 
unwritten law of the field—thou shalt not show lack of merit of any portion 
of the field or any professor in it, no matter how well reasoned, unless it 
appears as difference of opinion. Stands are avoided in the field by treating 
all opinions as equal. 

Allison disputes that idiocies are mutely tolerated by education pro- 
fessors. He says that they ‘‘tend to be hypercritical of the damn fool notions 
of . . . colleagues, quick to counter with tongue and print.’’ He cites 
education historians debating among themselves about the purposes of 
education and the field, still unresolved a hundred years after the first 
schools of education were established. Of course there are debates within 
some specialties, but what of their knowledge bases? I cite the ‘‘great 
debate’’ among reading specialists—the ‘‘look say’’ versus the phonics 
method. ‘*Look say,”’ first introduced in the 1920s, today is widely viewed 
with opprobrium along with its ‘‘Dick and Jane’’ type readers. The trend 
now is to phonics. But the debate has narrow limits. It neglects more 
fundamental considerations, such as the degree of literacy needed for read- 
ing teachers to be effective. Unless the teachers are sufficiently literate, they 
become slaves to reading guides and their students become workbook idiots, 
regardless of method. But if debate is superficial within specialties, it is less 
than that across specialties. 

Allison’s review exemplifies and is symptomatic of the silence of the field 
between and across the specialties. In his second paragraph, Allison says he 
agrees with many of my criticisms. But all of my criticisms are highly 
specific. I name the notions I attack, name the field’s specialties, organiza- 
tions, and people who promote them. Each of my criticisms has a specific 
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context or contexts. In his agreements, however, Allison is as general as he 
can possibly be. He names nothing. He leaves unnamed the notions I attack 
and the specialties that promote them. Allison obeys the unwritten law of the 
field that thou shalt not show lack of merit in any portion of it, or its 
professors, no matter how mindless. No one can accuse him of being against 
“‘visual literacy,”’ ‘‘Illiterates with Doctorates,’ the International Visual 
Literacy Association, the Association of Educational Technology and Com- 
munications, or the derogations of reading specialists. Part of the unwritten 
law that Allison obeys is agreeing with nothing that critics say except 
vaguely and generally. In keeping essentially silent, Allison helps maintain 
the status quo at all costs, including that of professional dignity. 

Allison’s review is consistent with the field’s keeping schools of educa- 
tion unexamined. Education professors are joined by colleagues in state and 
federal departments of education, employed as staff and consultants by 
foundations, and serving on education study panels and task forces. In the 
last fourteen years, the federal Office of Education and Research and 
Improvement, formerly the NIE, spent $800 million for research. This 
amount, together with what foundations spent in the same period, 
approaches or exceeds a billion dollars—all for studying aspects of the 
public schools chiefly, but not one cent for studying the institutions that staff 
and study them. 


Allison, being unable to deal with the substance of my criticisms, resorts 
to stereotypical fiction from the movies. A sizeable portion of his review is 
spent at the bar in his Western saloon, fantasizing, name calling, and 
pounding, ‘‘We are not all alike; we are not alike at all.’’ Sounding through it 
all is lack of pride in profession, and the frustration of being unable to do 
anything about it. 
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Robert N. Bellah, William M. Reviewed by: 
Sullivan, Ann Swidler, and 
Steven M. Tipton: Habits of the — L. Worsfold 
Heart—A Review ilosop Depa 
The University of Texas at Dallas 
Richardson, Texas 75080 


Permit me to begin, unacademically, with some autobiographical remarks 
which will explain the genesis of this review. I did not begin reading Robert 
Bellah et al.’s Habits of the Heart' at the beginning. When I first encoun- 
tered the book, I simply dipped into the chapters which I thought might help 
address my own concern, namely, to attack autonomy as the ideal of moral 
education. Thus, I corsulted the book’s chapter entitled ‘‘Individualism,”’ 
where I read, ‘‘moderi: -adividualism seems to be producing a way of life 
that is neither individua’.y nor socially viable, yet a return to traditional 
forms would be to return to intolerable discrimination and oppression.’ I 
then read the chapter entitled ‘*Citizenship’’ in which, by way of summariz- 
ing three conceptions of politics with their implied notions of citizenship for 
America today, the authors write, paradoxically, ‘‘in an individualistic 
culture that highly values diversity and pluralism, it is consensus that is 
appreciated and conflict of interests that is suspect.’’> Finally, in this initial 
encounter with the text, I read the concluding chapter entitled ‘“Transform- 
ing American Culture,’’ in which the authors allege that today’s society has 
committed ‘‘what to the republican founders of our nation was the cardinal 
sin: we have put our own good, as individuals, as groups, as a nation, ahead 
of the common good.’’* As a result we require ‘‘a restored social ecology,’”° 
an ecology which would allow us to acknowledge our interconnectedness 
and thus, dependence on each other. I found what I was looking for—an 
argument about the need for a conception of community to replace the ideal 
of autonomy as the basis for moral education. 

As I came to understand the book’s arguments, however, I had a sense of 
déja vu. \ had read similar arguments in Alasdair MacIntyre’s After 
Virtue°—a book, and an author, I much admire. I consulted the index of 
Habits of the Heart and discovered that his thinking is referred to in the 
book’s appendix entitled ‘‘Social Science as Public Philosophy,”’ in which 
MacIntyre, amongst others, is credited with providing the authors with the 
intellectual framework for their enterprise, namely, opening up the bound- 
ary between social sciences and humanities so that social scientists can 
become aware that, in the course of their work, they make assumptions not 
simply about the nature of persons, society, and the relations between the 
two, but ‘‘about good persons, a good society and consider how far these 
conceptions are embodied in our actual society.’’’ In addition, the book’s 
Preface acknowledges a debt to MacIntyre, who attended the authors’ 
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research meetings. At once I began to wonder if Bellah et al. had provided 
sociological evidence for MacIntyre’s theoretical musings. If they do, that is 
significant about this for those of us who think that a commitment to the ideal 
of community must be renewed if today’s Americans are to live morally 
decent lives? This review will attempt to answer this question by further 
considering the nature of the authors of Habits of the Heart’s enterprise. 
There are four other authors beside Bellah, but as the authors tell in an 
interesting account of their writing together, ‘‘Bellah has been responsible 
for the final rewriting of the whole book’’® by commenting on the book’s 
main argument concerning the bankruptcy of individualism in coping with 
today’s faltering economic growth and moral disarray, and by considering 
the book’s implied education agenda for the future. To achieve these goals I 
shall draw on my second and complete (!) reading of this most moving work. 

In order to answer their book’s major question, namely, whether in- 
dividualism as the dominant ideology of American life is not destroying the 
very underpinnings of its existence, Bellah et al. engage in what they call 
public philosophy. For the authors, this exercise is not simply the in- 
terdisciplinary integration of the conclusions of social science and the 
humanities about American man and society, but rather the reconstruction of 
social science as public philosophy, that is, a form of ‘‘social self- 
understanding’’® by which the authors mean the juxtaposing of traditions, 
ideals, and aspirations of society to the present reality of society. Thus, 
public philosophy ‘holds up a mirror to society’’!° by examining the past 
and its relation to the present in order to expose not simply ‘‘the facts’’ about 
man and society but also the ‘‘values’’ which undergird these facts. Public 
philosophy, as these authors conceive it, discloses not simply the nature of 
the dominant American ideology as individualism but also individualism’s 
historical and moral philosophical roots together with its present reality in 
American life. In the course of this exercise in public philosophy we are told 
by the authors that while individualism has deeply influenced American 
private and public life, what is required for life in our present and future 
extremities is the recovery of older biblical and republican traditions of 
community. Embedded in this anti-liberal'' conception of community, 
however, is the idea of the moral society as an objective reality and not an 
artifice of human convention, for only thus can it be subject to consideration 
from the perspective of traditions. And the traditions which inform such a 
society are far from dead. For their still-flowing life blood is constituted by 
arguments about the meaning and value of life in community—the very 
arguments which Habits of the Heart is designed to encourage. 

Now, by insisting that what is distinctive of public philosophy is that 
community is not the result of agreement, Bellah et al. are certainly in 
opposition to the social contractarian tradition which views community as an 
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artifice created by agreement amongst pre-political individuals. Not to see 
this distinction is to miss what seems to underlie much of the authors’ 
construction, namely, that political community is not artificially constructed 
by the consent of its members but rooted in their commonly shared 
apprehension of its existence. Indeed, Bellah et al. seem to be averring that 
there can be no community until community is recognized. What, in es- 
sence, members of community recognize, are the values which bind them 
together and enable them to cohere as a community. Public philosophy 
enunciates these values by providing an account of their nature, their 
history, and their function in perpetuating the community whose values they 
are.'? Executing the tasks of public philosophy is thus enunciating a concep- 
tion of the common good. And how is such a conception reached by 
members of the community? 

The common good, on this view, is not the result of mere public opinion 
which may reflect either majority or minority views only, but rather the 
common good is the result of a moral consensus arrived at over time, a 
concensus about what is constitutive of the good life, what virtues in- 
dividuals must acquire to pursue such a life and what social and political 
arrangements are required to perpetuate such a life. To engage in public 
philosophy, then, is to attempt to describe the moral traditions which inform 
the moral consensus which is the public good. Little wonder, therefore, that 
the work of Alasdair MacIntyre with its insistence on contemporary man’s 
need to re-establish the Aristotelian notion of telos and its attendant virtues, 
both intellectual and moral, as central to his or her life, provides a theoretical 
backdrop against which to read Habits of the Heart. For it is MacIntyre’s 
claim that ‘‘what the human felos consists in is a matter of discovery, 
not of choice. The objectivity of the moral order is a necessary presupposi- 
tion both of our understanding of the virtues and of our understanding of 
human telos.'> Moreover, it is MacIntyre who insists that ‘“‘my good as a 
man is one and the same as the good of these others with whom I am bound 
up in human community.’’'* Thus, MacIntyre’s theory provides both form 
and content to the exercise of Bellah and his associates. What we must now 
address is the argument that constitutes this exercise and the significance of 
that argument’s relation to MaclIntyre’s theory. Understanding Bellah 
et al.’s book’s title will provide a first clue to the book’s principal concerns. 

“*Habits of the heart’’ is a phrase Bella et al. have borrowed from 
de Tocqueville,'° whose Democracy in America is their guiding light. 
De Tocqueville described the mores of the Americans whom he observed 
and talked with as ‘“‘habits of the heart’’ and demonstrated how these 
*‘habits’’ shaped the American character of the 1830s. The mores are not 
simply the ideas and opinions of Americans but their actual habitual prac- 
tices with respect to religion, political life, and social and economic arrange- 
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ments. Bellah et al. tell us that ‘‘a study of the mores gives us insight into the 
state of society, its coherence and its long-term viability.’’'® Such a study 
may reveal changes of vision with respect to what is discerned as the moral 
order, how its interpretation influences what we make of our culture, and the 
behavior appropriate to its perpetuation or transformation. 

Because they take the pursuit of individualism as the major habit of 
contemporary society, Bellah et al. begin their work by discussing the 
interviews of four individuals who couch their lives in individualist terms, 
though, as we shall see, they clearly require communitarian traditions to 
disclose much of what they take to be meaningful in their lives. Two of these 
individuals are examples of the representative characters whom the authors 
believe symbolize the ways in which individuals can and do fuse their own 
personalities with the public requirements of the roles they have chosen for 
themselves so as to provide a sense of meaning in their lives. The manager 
character with the pursuit of organizational effectiveness as the criterion for 
success in both the public and private domains of the character’s existence 
and the therapist character with the pursuit of effectively fitting the self and 
the worlds that self inhabits together so that what is effective in these worlds 
is also “‘psychologically tolerable’’'’ and thereby meaningful to the self, are 
Bellah et al.’s human expressions of what they call utilitarian individualism 
and expressive individualism. Utilitarian individualism is a form of in- 
dividualism which takes the pursuit of life to be a matter of maximizing 
self-interest relative to the given ends which are constitutive of that life, 
whereas expressive utilitarianism takes each person to have a unique set of 
feelings and intuitions about self and others that must be expressed if the 
person’s individuality is to be realized much in the way psychotherapy does. 
The difficulty with leading a life encased in these characters is that each 
requires the language of individualism in either the utilitarian or expressive 
form to perpetuate it and thereby the individual attempting to lead either of 
these lives comes to believe that meaningfulness in life is discovered 
independently of others and society’s institutions. The truth for Bellah et al., 
however, is that ‘‘we discover who we are face to face and side by side with 
others in work, love and learning.’’'* It is our connectedness with others in 
community which provides the attributes of individualism we so prize— 
namely, self-respect, self-esteem, and a sense of worth. To lead a life 
encased in a representative character as the interviewees Brian Palmer, 
manager, and Margaret Oldham, therapist, do, is to be damned to the void. 

Now there is much that could be said about this thesis. First, it appears to 
be a thesis about characters representative not of human life in general but of 
our middle-class American life in particular. But Bellah et al. believe that it 
is the middle-class conception of life with its calculating ambition for 
success in a professional career as the measure of a successful life which 
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provides the dominant image of American society for the majority of 
Americans today. And certainly American television, the universal ‘‘educa- 
tor’’ of the nation, portrays just such values in its most popular programs. 
But what is difficult to accept is the corollary to this thesis, namely, that 
diversity of lifestyle is dead because such diversity does not submit to the 
middle-class criterion of personal success as personal validation. Neverthe- 
less, Bellah et al. provide a persuasive argument based on their interpreta- 
tion of American social and political thought from Franklin’s time to the 
present to substantiate their claim that middle-class individualism has be- 
come the order of the day for most of us and that that individualism, asserted 
in terms of self-reliance and autonomy, leads to a vacuous life, lacking, as it 
does, sustaining social commitment. 

What is particularly interesting for us in what is perhaps one of the book’s 
best chapters, the chapter entitled ‘‘Individualism,’’ is the authors’ explicit 
reference to Alasdair Macintyre’s notion of ‘‘bureaucratic individualism’’ 
to summarize their thesis. For this form of life, exemplified by the manager 
and the therapist, encapsulates the inherent contradictoriness of individual- 
ism when it captures the fact that, despite our often daily efforts to deal 
successfully with the bureaucratic structures which impinge upon us— 
universities, corporations, agencies both governmental and other—we insist 
“‘on finding our true selves independent of any cultural or social influence, 
being responsible to that self alone, and making its fulfillment the very 
meaning of our lives.’’'? It is our stubborn self-referentiality which is so at 
odds with our daily reality. And it is precisely this kind of view of self that, 
for MacIntyre, leads to our adopting the subjective emotivism which crip- 
ples our ability to be true moral agents with proper respect for the social 
particularity that must inform what for MacIntyre are genuine moral judg- 
ments.”° In identifying this characteristic in those of us attempting to lead 
late-20th-century American lives, Bellah et al. have, literally, given flesh to 
MaclIntyre’s thesis about our inability to resolve the moral quandaries of the 
day. What is so lacking is our unwillingness to admit that our identities are 
social in character and thus require a sense of community through which to 
pursue a satisfying moral life. MacIntyre concludes, ‘*Without those moral 
particularities (of family, neighborhood, city, tribe or clan) to begin from 
there would never be anywhere to begin; but it is in moving forward from 
such particularity that the search for good, for the universal, consists.”! 

And so we must inquire how, for Bellah et al., a self that is not ‘‘empty’’?” 
would appear. The answer, in a phrase, is self-in-community. And again, in 
the course of their work, Bellah et al. flesh out MacIntyre’s theory of moral 
identity. 

For Bellah et al. to understand the notion of community is to understand a 
community’s history, for communities ‘‘are constituted by their past.’’”° 
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Thus a true community is a community of memory, a community whose 
constitutive narrative is the history of men and women exemplary of the 
good character and the virtues which define that character, and which 
perpetuate their communities. Such history need not simply be the history of 
the successful in the community’s tradition but may include stories of 
suffering amongst community members and even of evil inflicted by mem- 
bers. 

The point of this history, however, is that it is a vehicle for linking the 
present generation of the community’s members with past generations. 
More importantly, it is the history which provides the context of meaningful- 
ness which, in turn, can connect individuals’ aspirations for themselves with 
the aspirations of a larger group (the community) so that they can see 
themselves as contributing to the common good. Examples of such commu- 
nities are ethnic communities, each with its own heroes and heroines with 
whom to be identified, together with religious communities, who have 
similar saints and martyrs. There may even be a national American commu- 
nity in this sense of community, for there are such moral majesties as John 
Winthrop and Martin Luther King, Jr., whose leadership can define Amer- 
ica’s moral character. But there are also local heroes like Marra James and 
Cecilia Dougherty, two more Bellah interviewees who, in essence, con- 
stitute the representative character of the communitarian. 

What unites these heroes, both national and local, is their participation in 
the practices and rituals, aesthetic and moral, which define the communi 
as a way of life. For Bellah et al. these are the ‘‘practices of commitment”’ 
for they set down the patterns of obligation which perpetuate the communi- 
ty. Moreover, these practices create the second language of commitment 
which allows the process of self-integration into community to be articu- 
lated. Once achieved, self-integration, based on a concern for respect of self 
and others, looks to a sense of solidarity with community, a solidarity which 
can sustain the individual as she or he pursues the good life as active 
identification with the community which defines it. Thus individual fulfill- 
ment and public contribution are not antithetical. Rather a concern for self 
and a concern for others are balanced in the pursuit of moral decency, an 
objective morality, teleological and performative in character, which the 
saint can model and the ordinary can master. 

Moral decency, however, is precisely the kind of conception MacIntyre 
commends to us to get us through the dark ages which are now upon us. For 
moral decency will provide a conception of the good ‘‘which will enable us 
to order other goods (and)... .. will enable us to extend our understanding 
of the purpose and content of the virtues.’’*> Moral decency, if Bellah et al. 
are correct, is constituted by the moral virtues of self-respect, respect for 
others, and constant compassion. Surely these are the virtues pursued by the 
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individual who is committed to community as Bellah et al. understand it. 
Moreover, moral decency requires performance” on the part of those who 
espouse it. Thus it is a quest, precisely as MacIntyre describes his Aristote- 
lian conception of the good life, and a quest, more importantly, not ‘‘for 
something already characterized as geologist’s search for oil’’”’ but rather a 
quest whose nature is revealed only in the course of its pursuit. Thus those 
for whom the good life is the life of moral decency understand that ‘‘the good 
life for man is the life spent in seeking the good life for man, and the virtues 
necessary for the seeking are those which enable us to understand what more 
and what else the good life for man is.’’?* Bellah et al., by construing the 
lives of their interviewees in the way they have, that is, through the lens of 
public philosophy, have provided a practical construction of the good 
life—one which is already available and which meets the criteria for the 
good life which MacIntyre’s theory entails. What is so significant about this 
correspondence? 

First, and not to be diminished because of its obviousness, Bellah et al. 
have identified individuals who are presently evincing moral decency in the 
conduct of their lives. These individuals who have replaced the emptiness of 
rigorous individualism with the virtues of decency have not had to wait for 
another St. Benedict”? to provide a new Rule to guide them. Rather they 
have found fulfillment in the pursuit of integrated commitment to self and 
others. They have realized what William Sullivan characterizes as civic 
republicanism.*° Secondly, these individuals are ordinary Americans, not 
moral saints. These individuals have not attempted to espouse the impartial- 
ity of the Kantian moral imperative nor the impersonality of Millian 
utilitarianism. Neither have they heeded the call to personal perfectibility 
which these superhuman moral philosophies demand. Rather these in- 
dividuals have understood that the good life requires the pursuit of virtues 
which any reasonable response to their communities demands. But such 
individuals are ‘‘nurtured,’’ to use Richard Sennett’s*! term, by the very 
communities to which they are responding. For these communities carry 
moral traditions which nourish and, thereby reinforce, their own. Thus there 
is a relationship of mutual reciprocity between the community and its 
members, a reciprocity which is the engine of the community’s perpetua- 
tion. Thirdly, because moral decency is accessible to those who would be 
moral, the conception is not the prerogative of a moral elite or of any group 
of similarly circumstanced individuals such as those who constitute what 
Bellah et al. call life-style enclaves.*? These enclaves are formed by in- 
dividuals who share certain features of private life-style—appearance, con- 
sumption, and perhaps leisure activities, for example. What is lacking in 
these enclaves—indeed, what denies these enclaves the status of com- 
munity—is the kind of mutuality of dependence which is characteristic of 
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community and permits a community to act together politically. Perhaps the 
gay community in America today is an example of a life-style enclave in 
transition toward community. In any event, moral decency is not the pre- 
rogative of such ‘‘bandings together.’’ Rather moral decency is available to 
any who decide to pursue the good life as an expression of themselves. It is 
William Frankena who has pointed out that the decision whether or not to be 
moral ‘‘depends on what kind of a person one is,’’*? or more precisely what 
kind of a person one takes oneself to be. What Bellah et al. seem to be 
arguing, following this kind of thinking, is that each of us would choose to be 
morally decent if we understod the bankruptcy of individualism, that is, took 
ourselves seriously as moral agents. 

But, it will be said that some may not find it in their self-interest to act in 
such a way. And, presumably this is what the autonomous, those who persist 
in pursuing their rigorous individualism, would say. The autonomous will 
say with Bellah et al.’s** bétes noires that in abandoning their pursuit they 
may collapse into a dependency which is tyranny. Such individuals do not 
fear what de Tocqueville imagined, namely, that the logical extension of 
their argument may be the schoolmaster state in which ‘‘there is only the 
schoolmaster (leader) left to take care of us and keep us from each other’s 
threats,’’>° for these individuals conceive of themselves as the schoolmas- 
ters (or worse still, professors!). Such individuals do not wish to cede their 
opportunity to use their autonomy as ‘‘the controlling fulcrum’’*° in decid- 
ing to whom they will to be obligated. For it is an expression of themselves to 
themselves that all that the autonomous create is their own making; for in 
making such decisions, they are, in their existential ways, creating them- 
selves. What is lacking in these individuals is the generalized sense of 
compassion toward their fellow individuals which is the motivating force so 
necessary to individuals if moral decency is to be adopted. 

Rather than cultivating the kind of trusting disposition which Bellah 
et al.’s social arrangements demand, the autonomous cultivate a kind of 
misanthropy which means their leading their lives in a self-enclosed fashion. 
The social outcome of this ‘‘self-possession’’*” is a sense of community 
which is truncated at best. For community to the autonomous is a bargain of 
collaborative non-interference rather than of mutual reciprocity. The auton- 
omous agree not to interfere in the lives of their fellow autonomous provided 
they do not interfere in theirs. Socially, this is the life of the rigorously 
tolerant. Politically, this is the life which denies the validity of covenant. 
And it is the citizenship of covenant which Bellah et al. commend as the 
politics appropriate to the transformation of American life which their view 
of decency entails. 

Adopting the citizenship of convenant*® means adopting a concern for the 
welfare of one’s neighbor. Thus convenanting implies ‘‘having an obliga- 
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tion to something higher than one’s own preferences or one’s own 
fulfillment.*? Covenanting implies getting beyond the modern individualis- 
tic conception of life as a cost/benefit analysis of external success with its 
concomitant moral validation based upon the equalizing of being good with 
feeling good. For Bellah et 21. the citizenship of convenant is constituted by 
the public dialogue of individuals seeking fulfillment in their relationships 
with others.“° It is the quest for this kind of fulfillment which is generative of 
communities of memory, whether religious or civic, in which the consensus 
which will perpetuate the community can be continuously created. Such a 
convenant conception will entail the abolition of the radical religious in- 
dividualism of the sects ‘‘where the emphasis on purity leads to splits with 
those felt to be impure’’*' and the abolition of the oxymoron, ‘‘private 
citizen,’’*? in which Bellah et al.’s notion of a citizenship of nurture is 
abandoned for the citizenship of the astringent self-reliance so beloved of 
President Reagan when he talks of economic man defined by his 
occupation.*? Instead, what is required for America’s transformation is to 
relearn the ecclesiastical ideal of a healthy dependence on one another and 
the republican ideal of concern for the public good. In essence, America’s 
transformation will be the result of America’s renovation—a renovation of 
the ideals with which the republic began and the ideals whose history Bellah 
et al. use to great effect in pleading their case for the need for renovation. 

Arguing in the way they do, Bellah et al. may strike their readers as 
arguing for a kind of utopian commitment to distributive justice. Their work 
echoes the recent thinking of Michael Walzer when Walzer writes ‘‘the 
primary good that we distribute to one another is membership in some 
human community ,*° so that the intellectual engine of their work is the virtue 
of commitment, commitment of each to all, and all to each. Crucial to such 
commitment is the shameless acknowledgement of our dependence on each 
other, dependence for the very things that we had hoped the pursuit of 
self-reliant individualism would produce—self-respect, self-esteem, and a 
sense of worth. 

Now the idea of interdependence which distributive justice seems to 
connote does not seem to capture Bellah et al.’s characterization of depen- 
dence, for interdependence implies a kind of equality amongst us which 
Bellah et al. seem correct to eschew. To be sure there is an equality of 
understanding that underlies much of what Bellah et al. say—an understand- 
ing of each by each, in her or his own terms, which each is owed by each to 
each. But for Bellah et al. such an equality does not seem to imply an 
equality of sameness in which each is said to be the equal of all others in 
virtue of some quality such as the capacity for suffering or the possession of 
God-given inalienable rights. Rather, by emphasizing our dependency upon 
each other as we are as the basis of our self-respect, self-esteem, and 
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self-worth, Bellah et al. can eschew such metaphysical speculation about 
equality while retaining the essentially social basis of these concepts. More 
importantly, by implying that it is natural for us as we are to want self- 
respect, self-esteem, and a sense of worth, Bellah et al. deny their work a 
utopian hue. For if it is natural for us to want these things, as we find 
ourselves to be, it is in our self-interest to pursue them. Thus Bellah et al., in 
ultimately rooting their construction of a transformed America in self- 
interest, provide a construction of America which all will be motivated to 
attempt. In fact, each of us, provided we take our own interests seriously, so 
far from consenting to be obligated to attempt the transformation, is obli- 
gated to consent to it. Not to be so obligated is not to take what is in our 
self-interest seriously. There is simply no need for a Rousseauesque legisla- 
tor in Bellah et al.’s political community .*° Nor is their thinking utilitarian in 
moral character. For individuals have ‘‘an inviolability—that even the 
welfare of society as a whole cannot override.’’4 

Finally, however, Habits of the Heart’s major challenge to us may lie not 
so much in the polity it commends to us as in the educational reforms it bids 
us undertake in the creation of that polity. Like the Bostonians of the early 
part of this century, Bellah et al. prescribe as the aims of education ‘‘the 
education of individuals to ideals of service, stewardship and co- 
operation. ’’*® What such an education requires is learning political imagina- 
tion in which students can envision a new moral ecology based on the 
interconnectedness expressed primarily in the workplace. For there, above 
all, the ‘‘vaulting ambition’’ of the few that has led to the disadvantage of the 
many, typically, by blaming these individuals as victims, must be con- 
strained. In the workplace especially, individuals must come to learn the 
virtues which eventuate in the practice of the communities of memory, that 
is, the virtues which sustain the traditions which will create the consensus 
upon which community is based. For Bellah et al. it is in the workplace*? that 
the new civic culture can best be constructed first. And rightly so, for it is 
against the dominant ideology of middle-class careerism in which the pursuit 
of radical individualism eventuates that generosity of spirit is to be taken up. 
Such is the priority of occupation to those of us living in late-20th-century 
America that it is here that ‘‘a generosity of spirit in which you are willing to 
invest emotional commitment in other people and other things’’*° must first 
be realized. Only afterwards will such generosity suffuse the polity general- 
ly and ultimately create community. 

And how might the moral ideal of generosity of spirit be effected? It will 
be effected by the learning, on all our parts, of the virtues of moral decency. 
Robert Bellah et al.’s Habits of the Heart will make an excellent text for such 
a learning process. I believe I have found a genuine alternative to autonomy 
as the ideal of the moral education of us all. 
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The publication of John Rawls’s A Theory of Justice in 1971 marked the 
beginning of a very creative period in American political philosophy. This 
book and subsequent works by Nozick, Ackerman, and Walzer are signifi- 
cant because they systematically attempt to articulate defensible principles 
of social justice. Rawls states that the principles of social justice *‘provide a 
way of assigning rights and duties in the basic institutions of society and they 
define the appropriate distribution of the benefits and burdens of social 
cooperation’ (p. 4). This statement of why such principles are necessary is 
widely accepted even by those who reject Rawls’s own formulation of the 
principles. In this essay, references to the principles of justice concern 
“‘distributive’’ (social) justice, as opposed to ‘‘retributive’’ (criminal) jus- 
tice. 

The books by Rawls, Nozick, Ackerman, and Walzer develop two basic 
approaches to the formulation of principles of justice. One approach, repre- 
sented by the first three authors, can be called the ‘‘imaginary situation 
approach.’ Its essential characteristic is this: the philosopher asks the reader 
to imagine some hypothetical condition from which to select principles. 
Such a decision situation is conceived because the philosopher wishes to 
formulate principles that do not incorporate the desires and interests of 
particular persons; the philosopher assumes that principles of justice must be 
impartial toward the purposes of individuals if they are to be accepted and 
followed in the real world. 
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The second approach to the formulation of principles of justice is repre- 
sented by Walzer’s Spheres of Justice. li can be called the ‘‘shared un- 
derstandings approach’’ because it attempts to develop principles by in- 
terpreting the common values of a given society or type of society. In this 
viewpoint, principles of justice must be based on shared understandings if 
they are to be both specific enough to guide behavior and relevant enough to 
a particular way of life to be accepted and followed. 

This essay will first show how the theories of justice of Rawls, Nozick, 
Ackerman, and Walzer can be understood in terms of these two approaches. 
Second, it will elaborate the basic problems that confront each perspective 
and show that neither approach resolves these difficulties. The evaluation of 
the imaginary situation approach will rely on Unger’s Knowledge and 
Politics. Third, the essay will discuss Unger’s alternative approach that may 
receive increased consideration. . 

The first example of the imaginary situation approach is Rawls’s massive 
work. He argues that we should imagine that we are to decide principles of 
justice from within a hypothetical ‘‘original position.’’ In this position we 
would know that we have a plan of life, but we would not know its nature; 
although we would have general knowledge about human beings, society, 
and economics, we would have no specific knowledge about our own 
interests, abilities, or personalities. The choice of principles would therefore 
be made behind a ‘‘veil of ignorance.’’ We would know, however, that if we 
are to achieve our life plans, we would need certain *‘primary social goods,”’ 
including ‘‘rights and liberties, opportunities and powers, income and 
wealth’’ (p. 92). We would choose principles which, if they were widely 
accepted, would be most likely to help us obtain the primary goods. These 
are the principles that would be selected: 


(1) Each person is to have an equal right to the most extensive total 
system of equal basic liberties compatible with a similar system of 
liberty for all. 

(2) Social and economic inequalities are to be arranged so that they are 
both: (a) to the greatest benefit of the least advantaged . . . and 
(b) attached to offices and positions open to all under conditions of 
fair equality of opportunity (p. 302) 


The first principle includes political and civil liberties, property rights, 
and the rights to due process. The second principle does not require equality 
in the distribution of income and wealth or powers and opportunities, but 
inequalities in these primary goods would be justified only under particular 
conditions. Inequalities could exist if they were of more benefit to the least _ 
advantaged persons than to others. Rawls also argues that people in the 
imaginary original position would decide that the first principle should take 
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priority over the second, that is, basic liberties could not be denied to anyone 
in order to increase the income or opportunities of other persons. 

Even if we were to assume that Rawls’s two principles would be chosen in 
the original position, a very controversial matter,’ there are more basic 
problems with his approach. Unger’s Knowledge and Politics can help us to 
understand these problems. Unger argues that much modern political 
philosophy assumes that principles must be either formal or substantive. 
Formalism stresses that principles must be abstract and universal. An ex- 
ample that Unger gives of formalism is the Kantian principle that rules ought 
to maximize equal individual freedom. Unger thinks that the problem with 
such formal principles is that they cannot specify particular behavior that 
should be encouraged or prohibited. The principles are so abstract and 
universal that they are difficult to apply. The other emphasis that Unger sees 
in modern political thought, substantive theory, holds that a procedure for 
deciding principles can be found which individuals can accept in order to 
further their self-interest. 

In terms of Unger’s critique, Rawls’s theory has both substantive and 
formal elements. It has a substantive dimension because Rawls thinks that in 
the hypothetical original position people would choose principles that would 
be most likely to maximize their interests. Of course, Rawls believes that his 
two principles are impartial because they would be chosen in an imaginary 
* situation in which people did not know their own desires and interests. 
Robert Paul Wolff has argued, however, that it is logically impossible for 
persons in the original position to have the general knowledge that Rawls 
permits without also knowing specific things about themselves.” Most 
importantly, Rawls does not ask people to change their motivations; he 
thinks they must define their own good on the basis of their desires and 
interests.* Therefore, even if people could imagine themselves choosing 
principles from behind a veil of ignorance, why would they be willing to 
follow principles that they later discovered were in conflict with their 
interests? John Schaar has shown that it would be obvious to the individual 
*‘that the two principles are not advantageous to him in every concrete social 
situation. Hence, on Rawls’ own argument, which makes advantage sover- 
eign, he would not be bound by the two principles in cases where they 
damaged his interests.’”* 

Unger’s perspective also enables us to see that Rawls’s theory encounters 
the problems of formalism. Rawis’s second principle would be difficult to 
follow in the real world, not only because people chose the principle out of 
self-interest, but also because the principle is so abstract. It would not be 
clear what is required in a particular situation by a principle stating that 
inequalities must be to the greater benefit of the least advantaged persons. 
The effects of specific proposed inequalities cannot always be quantified, 
and the total effects on everyone of such proposals cannot be known. 
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In Anarchy, State, and Utopia, Robert Nozick conceives of an imaginary 
situation that is quite different from Rawls’s original position. Moreover, 
Nozick’s entitlement theory of justice is in opposition to Rawls’s second 
principle. Nozick imagines a ‘‘state of nature’ that closely resembles John 
Locke’s concept of a condition without government.* Nozick argues that 
only a ‘“‘minimal state’’ could justifiably arise in a ‘‘state of nature.’’ This 
minimal state could not adopt redistributive policies toward persons without 
violating their entitlements, which are determined by the way people acquire 
their possessions. Individuals are entitled to the things they produce, the 
things they obtain from others through contract, and the things they receive 
through voluntary transfer. In Nozick’s view, persons’ natural rights are 
violated when their entitlements are redistributed to others in accord with 
some ‘‘patterned’’ or ‘‘end-state’’ principle of justice. Nozick thinks that 
Rawls’s second principle is such a principle, since it specifies which hold- 
ings are just without considering how they were acquired. 

Nozick’s entitlement theory leads him to an extreme view of the right of 
individuals to acquire unlimited possessions. The only limitation on acquisi- 
tion is a proviso adopted from Locke: a person cannot have a right to a 
previously unowned thing if the condition of other people would be 
worsened. However, Nozick gives a very narrow construction to the pro- 
viso. One could not acquire all the world’s drinking water, but one who 
developed a new drug to treat a disease could refuse to sell the drug except 
for an exorbitant price. Nozick states that the condition of other people 
would not be worsened because the others could also try to develop the drug. 
He also argues that when something is taken from one person and redistrib- 
uted to another, the first person is subjected to forced labor; he becomes a 
means to the ends of the second person. Nozick therefore rejects all policies 
that use tax funds to insure that everyone has a minimum amount of goods 
and services. ‘*Taxation of earnings from labor is on a par with forced 
labor’ (p. 169). 

Nozick’s imaginary situation, the ‘‘state of nature,’’ has great con- 
sequences for his theory. First, he assumes that it is a very individualistic 
condition in which no one is responsible for anyone else and no one has 
duties te anyene else. There are no groups or societies which can require 
sacrifices from their members for the public or general welfare. ‘“There are 
only individual people, different individual people with their own individual 
lives. Using one of these people for the benefit of others, uses him and 
benefits the others. Nothing more.’’ There can be ‘‘no justified sacrifice of 
some of us for others’’ (pp. 32-33). Nozick’s imaginary situation obscures 
his lack of any argument in defense of his assumptions about human beings. 

Nozick also assumes that his entitlement principles are impartial toward 
the interests and desires of different people. Because his principles are 
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developed in an imaginary situation in which it is assumed that people owe 
nothing to one another, the entitlement theory will favor the interests and 
desires of some persons when it is applied in the real world. Like Rawls, 
Nozick thinks his principles of justice are compatible with self-interest 
motivation. But it will be apparent that the principles of entitlement favor 
those who are able to contract with others in a profitable way, either by 
increasing the value of some resource or by performing some work or service 
that is desired by others. Those who do not have such a capacity will simply 
not receive goods and services as a matter of justice. Persons who emphasize 
human need as a basis for receiving a minimal level of support will certainly 
not think that the entitlement theory is impartial. The principles of entitle- 
ment will not be accepted by those who believe that individuals are insepar- 
able parts of larger groups or societies and have mutual responsibilities to 
one another. 

In Social Justice in the Liberal State Bruce Ackerman also utilizes the 
imaginary situation approach. He suggests that we should choose principles 
as if we were on an imaginary spaceship. Travellers who are to land in a new 
world must decide how to distribute that world’s scarce resource, ‘‘manna,”’ 
which can be changed into other things to satisfy human desires. The 
spaceship commander rules that no one can have a share of manna unless he 
or she can justify that share in a certain kind of conversation. The central 
constraint on conversation is the ‘‘Neutrality principle.’ No reason is 
acceptable if it requires a person to assert: 


(a) that his conception of the good is better than that asserted by any of 
his fellow citizens, or (b) that, regardless of his conception of the good, 
he is intrinsically superior to one or more of his fellow citizens (p. 11). 


Ackerman’s use of the imaginary spaceship obscures his lack of argument 
for the Neutrality principle. Conversations which are not neutral are ruled 
out of order by the Commander, who possesses a perfect ‘‘technology of 
justice’’ to enforce her decisions. However, the Neutrality principle would 
not be accepted by everyone. For example, many people would reject the 
notion that no one’s life plan is superior to that of anyone else. 

Ackerman believes that adherence to the Neutrality principle in con- 
versations on the imaginary spaceship will lead to the selection of a dis- 
tributive principle that is impartial. But he constructs spaceship con- 
versations so that equality is the only principle that can be so regarded. In the 
imaginary dialogues, someone suggests a distributive principle other than 
equality. Then someone else states, ‘*Since I’m at least as good as you are 
and since my life plan is at least as good as yours, I deserve at least as much 
manna as you.”’ The inegalitarian claim is either overruled by the Com- 
mander or the claimant is reduced to silence because he cannot think of a 
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response that does not violate Neutrality. For example, in one imagined 
conversation, a person demands a larger share of manna than he would 
receive under equal distribution; his life plan, mountain climbing, requires 
more resources than another person’s plan of philosophical study. Because 
the climber states that he believes mountain exploring is superior to philoso- 
phy, his argument for more than an equal share of manna is vetoed. 

Ackerman’s elaborate method of deriving the equality principle in an 
imaginary situation does not make this principle impartial toward the desires 
and interests of individuals. Unger’s book helps us to see that Ackerman 
does not require persons to alter their motivations; people would not have to 
change their conception of their interests. His equality principle would 
therefore favor the interests of some people over those of others. For 
example, in Ackerman’s example, the mountain climber could not pursue 
his life plan, but people with less costly life plans could follow theirs. 

Unger’s discussion of formalism also helps us to see that Ackerman’s 
imaginary situation approach leads to a very abstractly formulated equality 
principle which we cannot be sure how to apply in the real world. Ackerman 
realizes that in the real world each person possesses unique advantages and 
disadvantages of different types—genetic, educational, and material. Since 
no actual society can insure that everyone is equal in every respect, Acker- 
man argues that persons must be compensated for their disadvantages by 
being given special advantages. Then the overall relationship between 
persons will be one of equal sacrifice. It will, however, be impossible to 
compare the advantages and disadvantages of real people in every respect. 

This examination of works by three leading proponents of the imaginary 
situation approach indicates that this approach finds it difficult, first, to 
formulate principles of justice which are impartial toward the desires and 
interests of different people and, second, to develop principles that are 
specific enough to be successfully applied in the real world. Because of these 
problems, Michael Walzer has developed in Spheres of Justice a quite 
different perspective on the formulation of principles of justice. With the 
imaginary situation approach obviously in mind, Walzer rejects the method 
of those philosophers who ‘‘walk out of the cave, leave the city, climb the 
mountain, fashion for oneself (what can never be fashioned for ordinary men 
and women) an objective and universal standpoint’’ (p. xiv). Instead, ‘‘I 
mean to stand in the cave, in the city, on the ground. Another way of doing 
philosophy is to interpret to one’s fellow citizens the world of meanings that 
we share,”’ for if a just society is not ‘‘already here—hidden, as it were, in 
our concepts and categories—we will never know it concretely or realize it 
in fact’’ (p. xiv). He therefore formulates principles by interpreting the 
commitments of people in his own society. He asks, ‘‘What understandings 
do we (really) share?’’ (p. 5) 
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Walzer adopts the shared understandings approach because he believes 
that the things distributed in any society are socially defined. They are social 
goods because they are conceived and created through social interaction. 
Moreover, the standards for the distribution of goods ‘‘are intrinsic not to the 
good-in-itself but to the social good’’ (pp. 8-9). If we understand the social 
meaning of a good, we also know how that good ought to be distributed. 
Walzer suggests that in a society like the United States, social meanings are 
pluralistic, that is, there are distinct social goods. He examines the follow- 
ing: membership, security and welfare, money and commodities, office, 
hard work, free time, education, kinship and love, divine grace, recogni- 
tion, and political power. Each social good constitutes ‘‘a distributive sphere 
within which only certain criteria and arrangements are appropriate’’ (p. 
10). Walzer summarizes his position: *‘No social good x should be distrib- 
uted to men and women who possess some other good y merely because they 
possess y and without regard to the meaning of x’’ (p. 20). This general 
principle requires the relative autonomy of the spheres of justice. Large 
holdings of one good should not bring large holdings of another. For 
example, inequality in the sphere of money and commodities should be 
permitted, but political power, since it is a distinct good, should not be 
distributed to those with great wealth solely because of their wealth. Political 
power should go to those who are persuasive in argument and debate, who 
can convince others to follow certain courses of action or to adopt certain 
policies. 

Walzer’s shared understandings approach avoids the problems of the 
imaginary situation viewpoint. First, because the social meanings of goods 
provide the standards of distribution, his distributive principles are not so 
abstract that they cannot be applied. Second, unlike the imaginary situation 
approach, Walzer’s shared understandings perspective does not require a 
distributive principle that is highly partial toward the desires and interests of 
individuals. His general principle emphasizes a pluralistic distribution of 
different social goods, not strict impartiality. Persons with the capacities or 
qualities that are emphasized in the shared understanding of a social good 
could receive more of that good than other persons. But the relative autono- 
my of the spheres must be maintained. 

Although Walzer avoids the problems of the imaginary situation 
approach, he faces other difficulties. First, because people may disagree 
about the best way to express the shared understandings of their society, he 
must show that his formulation of these understandings is the correct cne. 
Ronald Dworkin argues, however, that because we do not agree about the 
justice of distributions in specific situations, we do not necessarily have 
basic conventions that indicate how goods ought to be distributed.° Walzer is 
clearly more successful in formulating the shared understandings of some 
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social goods than of others. For example, he shows that in American society 
the idea of desert is very important to the distribution of recognition, for it is 
widely assumed that recognition is deserved by those persons who expend 
effort. Some other interpretations of shared understandings are less convinc- 
ing. For example, he argues that in Western countries the commitment to 
democracy requires that ‘‘guest workers’’ (legal entrants) should have the 
possibility of citizenship. Not everyone would agree with this interpretation 
of democratic values. 

The second problem confronting Walzer’s shared understandings 
approach concerns its apparent relativism. He states that ‘‘in matters of 
morality, argument simply is the appeal to common meanings’’ (p. 29). 
Because we must respect the social meanings of different peoples, he thinks 
that a society should be regarded as just ‘‘if its substantive life is lived . . . in 
a way faithful to the shared understandings of the members’’ (p. 313). This 
question arises: if principles of justice are derived from the shared un- 
derstandings of a particular people, then how can these principles be used to 
evaluate the relative justice of that society or to compare its level of justice to 
that of other societies? Dworkin states that Walzer’s ‘‘deep relativism’’ 
about justice is ‘‘faithless to the single most important social practice we 
have: the practice of worrying about what justice really is.’’” 

Both the imaginary situation approach and the shared understandings 
perspective therefore face important problems. Each avoids the difficulties 
of the other, but neither resolves its own problems. The imaginary situation 
approach cannot develop principles of justice that are impartial toward the 
desires and interests of different individuals or formulate principles that are 
specific enough to be applied in real world societies. Walzer’s shared 
understandings perspective has its own difficulties: first, it has not found a 
way to formulate shared understandings about justice in a way that will be 
generally accepted; second, it does not develop coherent standards for 
evaluating the justice of particular institutions and values. 

Increased attention will probably be given to the development of an 
approach that offers hope of resolving the difficulties of the two perspectives 
on the principles of justice. Although we cannot be sure which avenue of 
investigation will prove most helpful, one potentially fruitful research direc- 
tion is discussed in Knowledge and Politics. Unger argues that if we are to 
develop adequate principles by which to evaluate human societies, we must 
explore human nature. The human good consists *‘in the development of the 
species nature in the lives of particular persons’’ (p. 239). Unger insists that 
it is possible to specify the conditions under which shared values are 
indications of human nature. He suggests two criteria. First, we must 
consider the continuity of shared values over space and time. The more 
widely values are shared throughout history and from one society to another, 
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the more likely it is that the values indicate human nature. Second, the way 
that values are held must be taken into account; greater weight must be 
attached to those that are shared under conditions of non-domination. 

Although he indicates one way in which we might derive standards for 
evaluating alternative points of view, Unger’s suggestions may not emerge 
as a dominant approach to the formulation of principles of justice. It is clear, 
however, that an adequate perspective must resolve the problems faced by 
both the imaginary situation and shared understandings approaches in con- 
temporary American political philosophy. 
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